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Monthly Buyers’ Guide: For your convenience, this index 
will- appear in the last issue of 


each month. It is fully classified to help you find the prod- 
ucts you will want at this time of the year. 
copies and use this ready index every month. 

If you mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing to our 
advertisers, you can be sure of receiving prompt service and 
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1S a 
£5 Volt 
“B Batter 


Can you explain the reasons for the various sizes of 45 volt “B” 
batteries on the market? 


What do these various sizes mean? How are they differeny? 


The answer is CAPACITY. In that word, you have an 
explanation of these various sizes. Capacity is the measurement 
of the battery’s power and strength and life. 


The larger cell used in the Marathon Super-Power 45 vol 
“B” battery contains more current-producing material (elec. 
trical energy) and because of this, the Super-Power has more 
reserve force and Lasts Longer than any other 45 volt “B” 
battery made. Its greater Capacity gives better service, longer, 


There is sound reason for using this Largest Capacity “B” 
Battery—especially on multi-tube and 
power-tube sets where the current drain 
is heavy. 


And that reason is—Economy. 


Send for our interesting booklet, 
“What is a 45 Volt ‘B’ Battery?’’ 


MARATHON BATTERY COMPANY 
Wausau, Wisconsin 














ANDERSON COMBINATION SELF FEEDER AND-HOG HOUSE 
§ 50 *4 AWE 50% in the cost of equipment. The Anderson fills two needs. THE 
BEST SELF FEEDER on the market and a TWO-PEN HOG HOUSE combined. 
=e You use it 365 days a year. Patented Dec. 27, 1927. No. 1653976. 
SEES FEATURES: Big capacity, 
ns. Nowaste feed. Sani- 


NE off. Portable. Made in ee, all 
creosoted. More years of service. 


DAYS TRIAL. USE an Anderson thirty days | 
* and if it ian satiafuctory, ship it back and 


tndeasin'Betthen é:, Bex 335, Moville, lewa 
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RED SPEAR Cattle Fattener 
RED SPEAR Calf Meal 
RED SPEAR Pig Meal RED SPEAR Dairy Feed 
RED SPEAR Hog Feed GREEN SPEAR Dairy Feed 
Spear Brand START to FINISH Chick Mash 


Manufactured by 
SOUTHARD FEED & MILLING CO., Kansas City, Mo. 
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amendments to legis- 
| tion affecting agricul- 


_ ture came up ‘the farm- 
_& was the still, small 


government decided to 






| ferent realm. 
. indirectly associated with the higher price idea, 


| ia more abundant life for rural folks. 


" years receive a liberal education. 
all, the farmers .are using these libraries be- 
eause they feel they own the books themselves. 


“10. party and ask no 
Special privileges from 
| governments. But they 
do fight for the farm- 
| ers’ rights. 


Spoke with authority. 
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on the profits derived from the manufae- 
ture of -by-products. 


Py meat packing industry is said to exist 


The by-products of 


h goal tar are the foundation of the dye and per- 


‘fame business. Major industries are depend- 
‘ing more and more on the by-products of their 
business to free them from the dangers of spe- 


qialization and the wastes of single line enter- 


ises. : 

But what by-products can a cooperative asso- 
qiation have if it is to copy the successes of in- 
dustry? Does this mean purchasing associa- 


‘tions linked with selling agencies, or poultry 


and egg 


pools linked with co-operative cream- 
? The by-products of cooperation, as the 
dians have discovered them, are in a dif- 
They are in the main only very 


which is the major consideration of many co- 
‘operators and their organizations. 

’ The first by-product of the Canadian pools 
This 
has been achieved in the case of the wheat pools 
by the establishment of a splendid library at 


the head office of each pool, where books.are — 
mailed free of charge to members, and these 
library shelves are not filled with mere propa- 


A consistent borrower can in a few 
And, best of 


ganda. 


Great Means of Reviving Rural Life 


Probably the greatest means of reviving rural 
life and elevating farm consciousness to a high 


- evel is the form of organization of the Cana- 
dian pools, which réaches every corner of the 
“teat western prairies. 


The loeal, district and 
provincial groups where the farmer learns to 
“mind his own business’’ and mind it well, pro- 


Vide an outlet for the too long unexpressed 


initiative and enthusiasm, which in the past 
were not supposed to be characteristic of the 
rural mind. Rural isolation is giving way to an 


ennobling association with a great movement. 
The cooperative movement of western Canada ~ 


‘has given the farmer a voice in national affairs. 
has no reference directly to political mat- 


ters or party polities. 


THE BY-PRODUCTS OF COOPERATION 


Getting Fair Prices for Wheat Only Part of Job of Canadian Pools 


By H. C. Grant 


Assistant Professor of Rural Economics, 
Agricultural College. 


Manitoba 





MORE THAN A BUSINESS ~ 


‘“‘The form of contract, the type of or- 
ganization, the price received, do not con- 
stitute the cooperative movement in west- 
ern Canada. The soul of cooperation is in 
those tangible and intangible benefits 
which raise the morale of the people, broad- 
en the basis of democracy and enlist farm- 
ers of every nationality, every creed, wheth- 
er rich or poor, in one common purpose of 
mutual service. 


‘‘The Canadian pools are sound finan- 
cially, well managed and growing every 
day. But there is something more: The 
Canadians have proved that cooperation is 
a spirit, not a force.’’ 











women, marched in and held their own in argu- 
ment with the trade on technical details of the 
poultry marketing business, there was quite 
a stir. 

The farmer is learning the details of his own 
business, and the confidence this gives him is 
carrying weight in public affairs. 

Making rural life more beautiful is the third 
by-product of co-operation in Canada. 

A country elevator was never built for beau- 
ty. It stands like a gaunt spectre amidst the 
vast panorama of ripening grain and golden 
stocks. One can hardly imagine it lending grace 
and symmetry to a country town. But the Ca- 
nadian wheat pools. have more than a vision of 
dollars and cents, and this year a competition 
has been started and a prize will be awarded to 
the ‘‘most beautiful country elevator.”’ 

‘You know what the ordinary elevator looks 
like: Ash pile at the side, broken lumber at the 
back, and every variety of weed all around. But 
now ereepers are growing up the sides, trees 
and shrubs are reducing its ugly height and 





cooperatives court 


In the past, when 





lation or new legisla- 


Woiee and the trade 


Ww the farmers in 
iness know whereof 
they Speak and know 
t they want. 

en the dominion 


lish grades for 
poultry, the 
is had already worked out grades that were 
g to both producer and consumer. As 
a the grades adopted were practically 
the pool had been using. 
the meeting where the grades were being 
ed; produce dealers from all over Can: 
Tepresented. When the pool delega- 








ting of about twenty farm men and 





grass plots, bordered by flowers, surround it all. 
Truly a thing of beauty. 

The quality of farm products needs some im- 
provement, -and the co-operative farmer says he 
is the one to do it. And so his association organ- 
izes a flock eulling demonstration. He markéts 
his boarder hens when he returns, and ineident- 


ally decides to fix up the nests and put straw in 


ra 


and own middlemen 


them. In the past, a fellow from college told 
him to do these things, but now it is a college 
man working thru the farmer’s organization, 
which, sémehow, is entirely different. 

The wheat pools have the children of their 
members growing grain plots under the su- 
pervision of the college. The pools pay for 
all inspection work and present prizes to the 
youngsters that make the best showing. 

When the government of Canada deals with | 
the standardizing and grading of farm prod- 
ucts, they know from what source their great- 
est support will come. It is no longer the pro- 
cedure to set the grades and then sit down 
for a siege of fights and a campaign of edu- 
cation in order to put them across. The pools 
put them across to their members, and the task 
is willingly accepted and fairly and consistently 
performed. 

Canada’s agricultural problems are as acute 
as are those in any other country. For years. 
the agricultural research workers in the ex- 
perimental farms and the colleges have been 
laboring under two handicaps. First was the 
apathetic attitude of the public in general and 
the farmer in particular, to the work that these 
experimenters were doing. They have been 
poorly paid and poorly supplied with equip- 
ment. Secondly, the results of their labors 
have been only half-heartedly- accepted by those 
who should use them. 


Pools Have Brought About Big Change 


A profound change has taken place in the last 
few years since the pools have been operating. 
The leaders of the cooperative movement, by 
their recent experiences, have seen Canada’s 
agricultural problems in a new light. They un- 
consciously feel that they are the managers, 
not only of a great selling agency, but of a 
vast productive - enterprise, which must fune- 
tion efficiently if it is to compete suceessfully 
on world markets. 

As a result of this change in attitude, pool 
officials are encouraging research men with 
outspoken appreciation of their work, and are 
doing all within their power to influence the 
government to provide trained agriculturists 
with money and equip- 
ment to attack the 
ie Se eB many problems of agri- 
eulture which await so- 
lution. 

Have the pools sue- 
ceeded? This is the 
question which is upon 
the lips of all those 
persons who study the 
co-operative movement 
in western Canada. A 
further question, how- 
ever, must be asked of 
the questioner before 
one ean intelligently 
reply: Succeeded in 
what? 

The leaders of the 
Canadian pools would 
tell you they are not 
out to fix prices, elimi- 
nate middlemen, or re- 
duce handling ‘ig They have no dreams 
of monopoly ‘control or world pools. They do 
believe, however, that the producer is entitled 
to a fair price for his products in line with 
the price which he pays for the goods which 
he consumes. 

To obtain this goal, the pools will control 
‘Concluded on page 9) 
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INCREASING THE CORN YIELD OF 
IOWA 


WO million bushels have been added to the 
annual corn yield of Iowa, at practically 
no expense to the state. According to the lowa 
Corn and Small Grain Growers’ Association, in 
their annual pamphlet, just issued, by Joe-Rob- 


inson, of Ames, more than a million acres of 
Iowa corn land are now growing higher yield- 
ing strains of corn, developed by the Iowa Corn 
Yield Test, which was started in 1920. In 
southern Iowa, it will be remembered that this 
test has brought to light such sorts as the Me- 
Culloch and the Kirkpatrick strains of Reid 
Yellow Dent. In south-central Iowa, the Black 
and Steen strains have been widely spread. So 
also has the Pfister strain of Krug, and in west- 
ern Iowa the Wilson selection of Reid Yellow 
Dent. 

In north-central Iowa, the Osterland and 
Clampitt strains of Reid Yellow Dent, as well 
as Icleaming, have probably been grown more 
extensively than- any other sorts brought to 
general attention by the yield test. In extreme 
northern Iowa, McArthur’s Golden King and 
Smith’s Yellow Dent have been most widely 
spread. It is in extreme northern Iowa that 
the sorts discovered in the yield test have gen- 
eraliy had their greatest lead over ordinary 
eorn. But, strange to say, it is in northern 
Towa where the strains discovered by the yield 
test are least grown. The northern one-fourth 
of Towa can inerease its annual output of corn 
by from five to ten million bushels, simply by 
growing the right sorts. Unfortunately, it 
seems' that in northern Iowa there are more 
wrong ideas about corn than elsewhere in the 
state. In southern Iowa, the old-fashioned corn 
show is a luxury whieh has its good points, but 
in northern Iowa, by creating, in the minds of 
the farmers, wrong ideas concerning corn, the 
corn shows have done millions of dollars of 
damage annually. McArthur’s Golden King, 
which is probably the earliest of the high yield- 
ing strains of corn brought to public attention 
by the Towa Corn Yield Test, could never win a 
prize at the corn show, because it has no Reid 
Yellow Dent blood in it. The same may be 
said for Ioleaming in north-central Iowa. These 











‘sorts do not please the corn judge when they 


are shown on the ear, altho they make a very 
good impression when. shelled. 


The farmers of southern Iowa, who are some- 
times charged with heing more backward than 
those in northern Iowa, have taken much more 
advantage of the corn yield test, altho their 
need for so doing has been less. Northern lowa 
farmers are naturally progressive, and we be- 
lieve that they would be taking much more ad- 
vantage of the yield test results if their minds 
had not been confused by corn show ideals. 
Northern Iowa folks too often forget that a 
small, solid ear is better than a big, chaffy ear. 
They have been deceived by the fact that a 
large-eared strain of Reid Yellow Dent, plant- 
ed early on rich ground, will win the prizes at 
the corn show. They have not wakened ‘to the 
fact that such corn, planted on ordinary soil, 
will not produce the most dry shelled corn to 
the acre. 

We hope that fines M. Alee, of Newell, 
Iowa, and William MeArthur, of Mason City, 
Iowa, and other men of their type, will continue 
systematically to build up sound ideas concern- 
ing corn in northern Iowa. Work of this kind 
can add millions of dollars annually to the in- 
come of that section of the state. 

The Iowa Corn Yield Test, which is now in 
its ninth year, has cost the state of lowa about 
$2,000 a year. It is adding to the income of 
the state of Iowa more than a million dollars a 
year. Per dollar invested, the Iowa Corn Yield 
Test has brought in enormous returns. In the 
future, however, its usefulness can easily be 
much greater than it has been in the past, espe- 
cially in the northern part of the state. 





BOARD OF TRADE SPECULATION 


OST of the men who deal in futures on the 
Chicago Board of Trade are gambling in 
just about the same spirit as the alley urchin 
shooting craps. Most of these men eventually 


lose and therefore harm themselves but they 


do not cause any damage to the farmer. They 
have no particular influence on prices one 
way or the other. : 

There are, however, a few very large specu- 
lators ‘whose influence is bad. These men often- 


times do a thousand times as much business as 
the ordinary small town speculator. The dom- 
inating influence of these large speculators in 
causing wide fluctuations in wheat prices is 
brought out clearly in Technical Bulletin No. 
79-T of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. It seems that at one time during 1926 
one big speculator was short twelve million 
bushels of December wheat futures and an- 
other was short by ten million bushels of De- 
cember wheat futures. The Department of Ag- 
riculture experts, having access to the actual 
transactions, discover that when these big men 
sell the market usually goes down and when 
they buy it usually goes up. They have found 
that heavy concentrated buying or selling of 
this sort causes prices to fluctuate more vio- 
lently than would otherwise be the ease. More- 
over, the prices do not reflect actual supply 
and demand conditions as accurately as they 
would if these big men were out of the market. 

We have no particular criticism of Chicago 
as a cash grain market. 
criticise the paper transactions in the future 
grain in so far as they are related to hedging 
transactions. Even the gambling which is 
more or less fostered by private wire houses is 
without any great significance except to those 
who take part in it. But large speculators who 
deal in millions of bushels of grain may occa- 
sionally damage thousands of farmers by ‘the 
fluctuations in prices which they cause. If the 
information as recently published by the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture is accu- 
rate, it is time to take steps to prevent these 


‘large traders from harming both the coe 


public and the farmer. 


; 


Neither would we. 


~ 


TO PREVENT DEPRESSIONS 


¢ ‘TX EGYPT people suffered when there Wasa 
famine. In America people suffer whe 
there is a glut.’’ In these words, Gove 


Brewster, of Maine, presented to the contra 


of governors last week the major problem ; in 
the maintenance of American prosperity, This 
definition of-the problem and the Suggestions 
for its handling were presented to the confer. 
ence, as Governor Brewster said, ‘‘at the we | 
quest of Herbert Hoover as an authorized ex. 


position of a portion of his program for Stas Fs 
bilizing the prosperity of the United States» | * 


Nobody knows better than the farmer what 
overproduction does to his business. 
lines, too, depression has been the reward of the” 
efficient producer. 
than the consumer has been able to buy. Goods | 
of various sorts have clogged the market and a 
general business depression has followed. 

How, as a nation, can we avoid the stupidity | 
of starving in the midst of plenty or going half. _ 


clothed when the warehouses are bursting with & 
Governor Brewster, speaking for the — 
president-elect, seems to think that it would be | 
possible to plan the construction of great publig | 


goods? 


works, but hold up the actual building until 
the country came on lean times and the stim. 
ulus of extra employment was needed. He 
said : 


lions upon construction, America is in a posi- 
tion to stabilize prosperity to a most remarka 
ble extent. Publie authority spends more than 
a billion and a half. . . . It is the considered 
recommendation of the one who has received 
the overwhelming mandate of the American 


people to guide and guard their progress in | 


the next four years, that a construction reserve 

may prudently be accumulated in time of plen- 

ty against the lean year that is to come. ... 
‘*Pieture the approach of an economic eri- 


sis with unemployment threatening on every © 


hand; The release of three billions in construe 


tion contracts by public and quasi public aw — 


thority would remedy or ameliorate the situa- 
tion in the twinkling of an eye. ... 
the flow of those three billions to the contraet- 
or, to the laborer, to the material men, to the 
factory, to the factory employes, to the mer- 
chants, to the farmer. It goes like the house 


that Jaek built and unemployment is at an | 


end.’’ 


In other es 


More has been turned out © 


- nemeeneren AE EREE 


‘‘With an annual expenditure of seven bi. & 


Follow | 


S see 


Of course, all of us realize that even such — 


concentration of building programs and there § | 
lease of these contracts as a period of depres 9” 


sion approaches would not take care of all the 
difficulties to which we are exposed by the lack 


of relationship between producing power and — 


buying power. Yet undoubtedly the plan out 
lined would be a big help. \ If instead of send- 
ing a billion dollars abroad annually, for i 
stanee, that billion was being spent in the 
United States on highways, on public build 
ings, on flood control, on various enterprises 
which bring very material gains to the citizens 
of the country and yet do not result in an il- 
crease in the volume of goods that is for sale, 
we would automatically see an increase in the 
prosperity of the average American. 

To do anything of this sort would naturally 
cost money. It would probably involve an i+ 
crease in the surtaxes on big incomes, possibly & 


revival of the excess profits tax, certainly the | 


retention and “probably the increase of the e* 


tate tax. It is courageous of Mr. Hoover, im 


the face of the support he received from folks § 
to whom higher taxes for public works are § 


anathema, to outline a constructive program 
Certainly, however, it is a pro — 
gram that tackles with intelligence perhaps the | 


of this sort. 


greatest problem the country is up against. 
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UESSING THE SALES MANAGER 


essence of the pooling plan of selling 
farm products is that the farmer gives to 
manager of the pool the power to say 









reng M401 and where his crop shall be sold. With a 
™ in nably intelligent sales manager, equipped 
This the proper kind of information, the result 





‘this policy is likely to be a good deal better 
4» the farmer than if he followed his own in- 
expert judgment. There have been exceptions, 
‘pf course. These exceptions have been, due to 
ulty selection of sales managers rather than to 

defect in the system itself. 

Nevertheless, there are always a number who 
' *»cist that they have the judgment to sell at the 
‘top of the market. If you ask whether they sold 
st the top of the market last year or the year 

pefore, the answers are not always convincing, 
| out ™ but in their nfinds there is no'doubt that they 
oods ™ will be able to hit exactly the high spot next 
da n. These folks have frequently a good 

~ & deal of reluctance about going into a pool. 

' here is another class that hesitates to go 




















dity ' jnto a pool for a slightly different reason. These 
half. # gre renters, or farmers so financially embar- 


with [| rassed that they can not wait till the end of the 
the @ season for their full returns. They must sell 
d te ™ sometimes before the pool is ready to sell. Even 
iblie generous advances on their crop will not wholly 
nti] answer. 
tim. | Down in Texas, the Cotton Association is at- 
He @ tempting this year to satisfy both these groups 
"gs well as the reguiar poolers. While the assv- 


bil. @ ciation is running the standard pool, with sales 
os: fo be made at whatever time the management 
rka- [| deems best, it is also allowing farmers to join 
han ™ on what is called a ‘‘price fixation”’ basis. Un- 


red ™ der this plan, the member ships his cotton to 
ved ™ the association, draws the regular advance, and 
can orders that his cotton be sold whenever he gives 
; in & theword. Of course, the physical individuality 
of his shipment is not retained. He sends in 


a | his crop, and is given credit for so much cotton 
_. § ofa certain grade. Then, when he orders his 
eri eotton sold, cotton of this quantity and of this 
ery grade is put on the market, and he is sent a 
‘ug. check for the balance due him. 

au @ tis an interesting experiment. The records 
ua: of the season’s sales will be worth checking. On 
low § ome hand, we will have the average price re- 
et. ff ceived by the folks who figured they knew ex- 
the § actly when to sell cotton, and on the other hand 
ey. | the average price received by the folks who 
use § Stuck by the pool thruout the season. It ought 
an to show pretty clearly whether the individual 


| farmer without means or time to make a study 

of the markets, can outguess the trained sales 
@ Manager as to the right time to put cotton on 
‘the market. 


ngs 2 


.@ ~ 





a WATER POWER 


THE eontrol of our national resourees, par- 
~ ticularly in water power, is apparently go- 
to be one of the chief -subjects for debate 
the next congress, as it has been in the past 
- €ampaign. Senator Norris’ bill for federal op- 
_ eration of Muscle Shoals passed both houses jast 
Winter, but was vetoed by the president. The 
Boulder dam bill was killed by filibuster in the 
ate. These two projects, therefore, will be 
ussed and voted on again. 
‘ Farm organizations have not taken a very 
_ consistent position on these’ subjects. Some 
_ have favored any disposal of Muscle Shoals that 
uld insure cheap fertilizer, and some have ob- 
yected to the Boulder Dam project, on the 
round that it brought under cultivation more 
territory. : 
t the recent meeting of the National Grange, 
however, L: J. Taber, national master, present- 
9 &d a view on water power which apparently is 
to be the view of the Grange in the discussion 
“of water power and its control in the next con- 
ss. Mr. Taber said: 
The water power act has demonstrated its 
om, but it needs strengthening ard im- 
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proving. It is certain that those who control 
the world’s electrical power a half century 
hence will practically control our very exist- 
ence, and we must make very sure that the 
power interests of this nation are not permitted 
to inaugurate a policy concerned only in divi- 
dends, in expansion and exploitation, and ut- 
terly ignoring the rights and comfort of the 
public. The Grange has long favored the leas- 
ing of great water power resources only when 
the public is amply protected by limiting the 
life of the lease to fifty years, amortizing the 
improvements and reverting the property to 
the public at the end of the lease term. The 
Grange favors the leasing of water power sites 
under proper terms, but opposes the general 
practice of the entrance of the government into 
business. Nevertheless, we must recognize a 
sharp line of demarkation between water sup- 
ply, water power, and the other general activi- 
ties of business and government.”’ 

We assume that the major farm organizations 
will, this winter, as usual, attempt to work to- 
gether in presenting to congress a uniform farm 
policy on different questions. They could do 
worse than to take this statement of Taber’s as 
the basis for their attitude on water power. 





WORKING CAPITAL NEEDED 


OCAL farm organizations that are trying to 
~ decide which worth while job in commu- 
nity building to tackle first, might well con- 
sider the problem of financing adequately farm- 
ers’ cooperatives. A recent report on forty-six 
farmers’ elevators in the northwest shows that 
the average net worth was a little over twenty 
thousand dollars, and that the fixed assets 
amounted to over eighteen thousand dollars. 
What this nieans is that only two thousand dol- 
lars was left for working capital. Everybody 
knows that this is inadequate. On the average, 
in the case of these farmers’ elevators, it meant 
that around $6,000 at least had to be borrowed. 
This is the ayerage borrowing over the season. 
At the time. when the business was heavy, of 
course the borrowing had to be much greater. 

No cooperative can achieve the success it 
should, if it is continually eramped for working 
capital. How is your own local farmers’ ele- 
vator, creamery or other institution fixed? Bet- 
ter check up and see what can be done to put 
the local company on a basis where it has a 
fair chance for success. 








Odds and Ends 

















STUART SMITH, one of the originators of 

Ioleaming, has been experimenting with the 
crossing of inbred strains of corn for several 
years, in the extreme northwestern part of 
Iowa. This past year, he compared the yield 
of twenty different hybrids with fifteen dif- 
ferent varieties. The five best hybrids yielded 
80.5 bushels per acre, and the five best varieties 
71.3 bushels. After studying the different va- 
rieties and the different crosses very carefully. 
Smith arrived at some very interesting conclu- 


’ gions as to the relationship of size of ear and “ 


maturity to yielding power .under northern 
Towa conditions. 

First, the highest yielding corn has medium 
sized ears, which get completely solid and ma- 
ture at the time of the first frost. 

The second best yielders are those with quite 
a large ear, which is almost. but not quite ma- 
-ture at the time of the first frost. In an unusu- 
ally late season, these sorts may occasionally 
have the best yield of all, but in the ordinary 
season they are three or four bushels behind 
the varieties with the medium sized ears which 
are completely matured. Farmers who judge 
the yield of corn from the appearance or from 
wagon box measure, oftentimes think these 


’ large-eared sorts are the highest yielders. In 


fact, the tendency of farmers in the northern 


“Ss 





half of Iowa to favor corn of this sort has cost’ 
them millions of dollars annually. 

. The poorest yielding corn is of two distinct 
types. The one sort is large-eared and so late 
maturing that the ears are chaffy and starchy - 
even in the ordinary season. The other low 
yielding type is early maturing and so small- 
eared that it doesn’t use the season to the best 
advantage. 

In northwestern Iowa, Krug is a good ex- 
ample of a variety of corn which gives a good 
yield, but is just a little too large-eared and a 
little too late to make the very best yield. The 
ordinary strain of Reid Yellow Dent, when 
grown in northwestern Iowa, furnishes a good 
example of the type which is low yielding be- 
cause the ears are chaffy and starchy. Minne- 
sota 13 gives a low yield under northwestern ’ 
Iowa conditions, because it is too early and the 
ears are too small. 

The weather, as it varies from season to sea- 
son, causes a lot of accident in corn yield tests. 
It may happen that in an exceedingly cold 
short season, a small-eared, very early sort will 
accidentally place first, whereas, ordinarily, it 
places last. In like mannér, a large-eared, 
chaffy sort may occasionally come to the top 
if the season is unusually long. All we can 
do, therefore, is to breed for the average situa- 
tion, and this is what three-fourths of the farm- 
ers of northern Iowa have failed to do. They 
have allowed their eyes to deceive them, and 
have bred for ears which are just a little too 
large to mature best in the ordinary season. 

Of course, it is true that among the sorts 
which have exactly the right size of ear and 
the right time of maturity for the average sea- 
son, there are some which will yield better than 
others. The object of the corn yield test is to 
take these sorts which have about the same ma- 
turity and same ear size, in an effort to deter- 
mine which of them will produce the most corn, 
one year with another. 





AST gaining hogs are cheap gaining hogs, 

other things being equal. This is one of the 
outstanding things proved by the Iowa record 
of performance, as conducted at Ames. The 
ten different litters gained all the way from 
113 pounds in 100 days to 153 pounds in 100 
days. In like manner, the cost for a hundred 
pounds of gain varied all the way from $5.86 
to $7.24, and in a general way the slowest gain- 
ers had the highest cost, and vice versa. It may 
be said that, on the average, the pig which will 
gain 140 pounds in 100 days has a feed cost for 
a hundred pounds of gain about 22 cents great- 
er than a pig which will gain 150 pounds in 
100 days. 

This rule, that fast gaining pigs are cheap 
gaining pigs, has probably been known for hun- 
dreds of years. The first effort to give it defi- 
nite mathematical formulation, however, comes 
from Prof. John M. Evvard, of Ames. He has 
kept feed and gain records on thousands of pigs, 
and has tried to work out definite rules to show 
how much more economical fast gaining hogs 
are in their use of feed than show gaining hogs. 
He thinks that purebred swine men everywhere 
should make a special effort to save for breed- 
ing stock those pigs which reach a large weight 
at an early age. I am going to watch further 
announcements from the Iowa swine record of 
performance, to see just how well this rule of 
Professor Evvard’s is finally borne out. I be- 
lieve that he is probably right in his contention 
that the fast gaining hogs are the cheap gaining 
hogs, but I am wondering if, perhaps, slow 
gaining hogs may not have a better quality of 
carcass. : 
H. A. WALLACE. 





There are often times when men need to be filled 
with righteous indignation and put forth their ut- 
most efforts, always in the fear of the Lord and 
guided, as we may be, by the inward leadings of the 
Spirit—Uncle Henry's Sayings. 
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been committed against the farmer in the 

name of the tariff, that it is high time for 
the different farm organizations to start an 
edueational campaign concerning the tariff 
among their farmer members, Before we get 
into the details of the tariff, if is important to 
remember that the United States has certain 
natural advantages not enjoyed by the other 
nations. : 


S MANY political and economic sins have 


Advantages Peculiar to Our Country 


First, we have enormous quantities of iron 
ore, easHy mined and located handily to the 


Great Lakes, so the ore can be transported with/ 


the lowest possible expense to points where 
cheap coal and an abundance of electrical power 


are available. Second, we have enormous petro- 


leum deposits. _Third, we have large areas of 
exceedingly fertile soil, watered by abundant 
rain and favored by equable temperatures, thus 
making it possible for the United States to pro- 
duce larger quantities of farm products than 
any other nation in the world. Fourth, our de- 
velopment of these enormous natural resources 
did not come until older nations had done con- 
siderable experimenting, with the result that it 
was practical for us to start out with a clean 
slate in the developing of methods of mass pro- 
duction, in a way which is not at all practical 
in most parts of the world. Fifth, we have the 
benefit of a fairly homogeneous, intelligent 
population, who are not hampered in their trad- 
ings within an area the size of the United States 
by tariff laws or other trade barriers. 

No other nation has such a combination of 
advantages. Canada and Australia have people. 
with fully as great intelligence as ours, but 
they do not possess the coal and iron and other 
natural resources. In many parts of western 
Europe, they have even greater intelligence 


GETTING READY FOR THE START TO INDIA 


Flood and Wilson Desert Their Motorcycles on the Shore of the Red Sea 


ian colony of Eritrea, in east Africa, Jim 


gs Asmara, the capital of the little Ital- 


and I had only to rush down the final. 


mountain range toward the port of Massawa, 
on the Red sea coast. It meant a 7,000-foot drop 
in a distance of only about forty miles, but at 
least it was down instead of up. A treacherous, 
steep and mountain road to the sea—the end of 
our long, long march across the dark continent 
was almost in sight. 

**Tf all goes well, it’ll be our last day, Jim,”’ 
I reminded my partner. His side car was still 
banging along, tied to his motorcycle with some 
pieces of wire and grass rope and just one of 
the three original fastenings. The gudgeon pin 
in the end of his connecting-rod was rattling as 
tho it would fly out thru the cylinder walls. One 
side of the rear fork of my machine was broken 
entirely in two, and only the side car braces 
kept the machine together. Spokes were miss- 
ing, the side cars in tatters, the chassis bent, 
fenders gone. It was just about New Year’s 
Eve of the ninety-ninth year for the wonderful 
one-hoss shay. J 


Too Narrow for Two Cars to Pass 


Jim took one look over the perpendicular side 
of the stone shelf that had been blasted out ot 
the side of the mountain for a road. On our 
right, it was almost straight up to the road 
above, where we had been a few minutes be- 
fore; on our left the ledge fell sheer away to 
the second loop in the hairpin curve almost 
straight below. This little shelf was far too 


narrow for two cars to pass. It was treacher- 


ously steep, and. loose stones, sharp and wet, 
further menaced what there was left of safety 
upon that mountain road. We had stopped to 
eool our brakes and brows. 

*« And if all doesn’t go well, it’ll be our last 
day, too,”’ Jim agreed. ‘‘It would be easy to 


Mss 


WHAT THE TARIFF MEANS TO THE FARMER ~ 


Educational Campaign Needed on Relation of Tariff to Farm Welfare 


By fi. A. Wallace 


Extracts from Address Before the Indiana Farm Bureau 
Federation 


than we have in the United States, but they are 
handicapped not only by a lack of natural re- 
sources, but especially by small sized political 
and business units, which make it impossible for 
them to utilize machinery and mass production 
the way we have done. 

The United States does not owe her phenom- 
enal prosperity to the tariff. The stockholders 
in certain industries may profit enormously as 
a result of the tariff, but they are doing it at 
the expense of other citizens of the United 
States. Farm folks pay for their clothing and 
their machinery nearly half a billion dollars 
more annually than they would have to pay if 
there were no tariff. “Those farmers are hurt 
worst who have the most stuff to sell on the 
basis of the weak purchasing power of the Eu- 
ropean laboring man. The cotton farmer is hurt 
worst because we export about half our cotton. 
Most of the cotton farmers of the south live un- 
der far worse living conditions than the peas- 
ants of Europe. The tariff policy of the United 
States has placed every year at least 100 million 
dollars of the money earned by these poor south- 
ern folks in the hands of people living in the 
northeastern states. It is now perhaps poetic 
justice that the competition of southern cotton 
mills should be causing profound depression in 
the New England textile industry. 


Wheat and Hog Farmer Come Next 


Next after the cotton farmer, the wheat farm- 
er probably suffers most from the tariff.. True 
it is that in some years the spring wheat farmer 
of the northwest gets almost enough benefit out 
of the 42-cent tariff on wheat to offset the in- 
creased price which he must pay for the goods 


By Francis A. Flood 


wreck the expedition today, and I’d like to 
reach the Red sea first.’’ 

But even in this situation, my playful part- 
ner could not be curbed. I was ahead, hugging 
the rocky wall, on the safe side of a hairpin 
curve. Jim whooped and honked, and then 
headed straight off the trail and down the slope 
toward the road below, on a cut-off used by 
pedestrians only. He ground his brakes, dodged 
most of the obstructions in the little path, and 
reached the highway below, twenty rods ahead 
of me. Then he waved a derisive farewell to 
me and was off. He had passed me! 


A Wild Race Down the Mountainside 


Remember, this was our last day, and we both 
were feeling good. I cut loose behind him, ply- 
ing brake and accelerator to the maximum on 
the curves and straight-away, and raced him 
down the mountain. It was a wild ride—by 
two wild men! The road was too narrow to 
permit of passing anywhere except on the 
curves, and the curves were too sharp for speed. 


_ Our side cars were so lightly loaded that on a 


turn to the left, the side car wheel would rise 
in the air and upset us toward the right. I 
tried, time and again, swooping down upon my 
partner’s heels on the straight-away, edging 
him off to the outside of the curve against the 
rocky wall—and then having to fall behind 
again as my side ear wheel would leave the 
ground and upset my roaring bike. 

Finally, I fell behind, to practice out of sight. 


On the next sharp curve to the left, I rushed 


down the steep approach close upon Jim’s heels, 
and as he veered over to the right hand track 
against the wall, I leaped from the seat, and, 
crouching in my side car to keep it on the 
ground, I seraped the edge of the narrow rocky 
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. the tariff. Next after the wheat farmer, the 
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which he buys. On the average, however, ; 
export about one-fourth of our wheat, and the 
wheat farmer loses far more than he gains fron, 









hog farmer suffers most, because of the fact 
that we export about 35 per cent of our lard. 
The contrast between hog prices and cattle 
prices is very interesting. Hog prices today are 
only slightly higher than they were before the 
war, because of the fact that we put enough 
pork products on the European market to hold 
the price of hogs down. Cattle prices, on the 
other hand, are nearly twice what they were 
before the war, because of the fact that we ex. @& » 
port almost no beef, and therefore cattle priggg 9 
are determined by the high purchasing power | 
of domestic labor instead of the low purchasing ~ 
power of European labor. 


Tariff Harms More Than Helps Cattlemen 


Cattle prices are probably helped a little by i 
the tariff, but this benefit will not amount tp —& ® 
much five or six years from now, when our cat. —& ® 
tle population will be much greater than it jg 
today. Even on the basis of the present situa 
tion, I would estimate that most farmers who & 
sell cattle extensively are more harmed by the 
tariff on the things which they buy than they — 
are helped by the tariff on cattle. The dairy 
farmer, with his 12-cent tariff on butter, may 
perhaps have a slight net gain out of it all, but 
I very much doubt it. At any rate, the matter 
is open to argument. gt 

In the case of the sugar beet farmers, there 
is no question whatever but that the tariff is — 
the determining factor. If there were no tariff —! 
on sugar beets, there would be very few sugar #& 
beets grown in the United States. Men who are © 
in the sheep business extensively, probably gain 
more from the tariff than they lose. This is 
also probably true of (Coneluded on page 30) 

















































shelf, on the inside of the curve, and roared on 
past, wide open in intermediate gear. In this 
position, I lost control, smashed into a rock, 
eareened against the wall just ahead of Jim, 
and finally brought up with one wheel hanging 
over the cliff. I had passed my partner, but 
had nothing to brag about, especially when Jim 
reminded me of my foolishness and said; ‘‘We § 4. 
had better quit this racing. We might kill our- § 4... 
selves, or even break a motoreycle.’’ ; 

Altogether, it was a beautiful drive, the hard @ y 
mountain road, the ‘green trees, the little @ 4; 
streams, and the occasional villages and people — 
combining into a fitting climax to our months 
of untamed jungle and our more months of bat-— 
tling the edge of the Sahara desert. It even 
rained! For an hour or two we had dodged m 
and out among the clouds that had settled like 
a: wreath of victory about our desert-bitten 
heads. And then it began to rain, softly and 
cool, with no complaints from Jim or me. It — 
was thus that we finally descended to the sandy 
coastal plain, and eventually—-could it be?—— 
a few white buildings outlined themselves — 
against a body of water that merged into the — 
horizon in the east. 


Let the Breakers Lap Their Wheels 


The Red sea! We drove our battered Roug 
and Tumble right down to the sandy beach and 
let the tiny breakers lap against their wheels. 
We had crossed Africa, from the west coast to 
the east, the first tinie it had ever been done 02 
motoreyeles—and I’ll wager it will be the last, 
at least by the route which we had taken. _ 

The only mechanical transport of any kind 
that had ever been within five hundred miles 
of Mao was an armored caterpillar military | 
tank expedition, put across with great effort 
by the French government. and for the : 
six hundred miles (Concluded on page 12). 
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HE road on which I leave the city is one 
of the so-called highly improved. roads. 
Indeed, so far as the operation of the 
is concerned, I could ask for no better. Here 















E. “jsmodern highway engineering at its best. But 
attle ae and look at the landscape to either side, 
r are I am surprised, but not pleasantly. I 
the: d call the road both improved and de- 
ugh stroyed, the road-bed highly improved and the 
hold © } countryside destroyed. 
the _ Ihave visions of a few years previous, when 
vere fm there Was an attractive growth of trees, shrub- 
eS _bery and vegetation along the roadside. Now 
‘ieeg etically the only plants growing are the 
wer fe coarser annual weeds. Some of this destruc- 
sing tion undoubtedly was necessary, but certainly 
® some of the growth, particularly the fine trees, 
, might have been saved. 
n I should have said in the beginning that this 
by trip was taken in Iowa. My native sense of 
t to _glf-preservation prevents me from naming the 
cat exact geographical location of the territory 
t ig covered, but, with minor variations, I have 
ua. | taken just such trips in at least half a dozen 
tho jm states west of the Alleghenies, and some such 
the j trips in the states east of them. Since a pleas- 
hey ‘ing countryside is one of the aims of my pro- 
iry | fession, I had decided that on this trip I would 
ray fe look at the country with a critical eye. 


but 4 Leaving the city on the beginning of this trip, 
the first thing my newly- found critical eye no- 


* tices is the “no man’s land’’ between town 
ere and country. I refer to farm land that has been 
' ig prematurely divided into city lots by zealous 
iff J Teal estate development concerns. From the 
rar looks of this project, it has evidently been in a 
sre [| State of semi-civilized development ‘for several 
ine Fears. 
0) ®  =CBillboards of Various Shapes and Colors 
The city’s growth has not been such as to 
' cause a healthy exodus of the surplus popula- 
tion to this vicinity. Here and there, some 
| courageous urban pioneer, with more hope than 
| tapitai, has constructed a dwelling. It ean 
hardly be called more than that. The lots sell 
®@ cheaply, and owners build cheaply constructed 
: shanties on them. Interspersed between the 
ig | Scattered shanties are billboards of various 
k i shapes, colors and construction. Here and 
“e there are little dumps of trash where uncivic- 
Pi: minded persons have disregarded the ‘‘no- 
a dumping’’ signs. 
a Soon I turn into another road. It is not so 
ie 3 highly improved so far as road engineering 


re 8088: but it is bordered by fairly pleasing vege- 

 fation. Some  self-planted 
a | shrubs and vines and a few 
eo wild-flowers add a touch of 
le ® ‘rightness. The trees, how- 
is eT are mostly of the quick- 
} growing, soft-wood type, 

















‘ ‘Such as box-elder and soft 
a | Maple. A recent windstorm 
is “has played havoe among 
| , and no one has re- 
| a ved the wreckage. 

it ater, I come to a mile 
y stretch of road, which many 
‘ ts before was planted on 
i sides with rows of elms, 
* mally spaced on both sides. 





effect was most satisfac- 
I had the feeling of 
down an avenue of 
mportance. This formal 
type of tree planting is well 
t to the prairie coun- ; 
i try. I am reminded of the 
§ Yows of trees bordering the straight roads of 
the flat country in northern Franee. 
in very flat courftry, however, we 
ld have some variety in the roadside plant- 
, At times, the more formal arrangement 
give way to some such development as this: 
group of trees may stand in one 
and smaller groups and individual speci- 
ents in others. In: most groups, one variety 
Ould predominate, with others interspersed 
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VISITOR LOOKS AT THE COUNTRYSIDE 


Here Is What a Landscape Architect Thinks About the Appearance of the Country 


By H. F. Kenney 








Restful to the eye—in dry weather. For a dirt 
road, in wet weather, not so good. 


to add interest and to give a naturalistic ap- 
pearance. 
growth and also in the open. Then there should 
be open stretches of meadow or stretches where 
prairie wild-flowers can be encouraged to grow. 
Across these areas there should be an unham- 
pered view of the countryside. 

Part of my trip is thru rather hilly country, 
where there is a more interesting and a more 
varied natural growth. Yet even here there 
is room for development, perhaps even more 
than in a flat country, because there are so 
many more arrangements that can be made in 
such a region. 

Roadside development ought to conform to 


Native shrubs can be used as under- 


heavily wooded region, I noticed that for long 
distances the road seemed oppressed by two . 
huge walls of trees. 

The picture of the average farmstead which 
I got after studying carefully those I saw on 
this trip is something like this: A box-like 
farmhouse, ouce painted white, set down among 
a few seraggly deciduous trees, with perhaps 
a few cedars with long, leggy trunks; a 
‘*lawn,’’ so-called, yet serving also as a chick- 
en yard and surrounding the farmhouse; farm 
buildings, rather well built and well kept, but 
seattered about in an apparently unorganized 
and inefficient arrangement. 

Of course, there were also farmsteads not 
nearly so good as the average, where unmis- 
takabe signs of shiftlessness and untidiness pre- 
vailed. Then, too, there were a few which were 
far above the average, with well-built and well- 
designed buildings, carefully placed so as to 
get the utmost of convenience and the best 
appearance of the whole group. Here there 
were good lawns around the dwellings, with 
well-placed trees and shrubs to make the prop- 
er settings. I saw also many good evergreen 
windbreaks. On many of these better places, 
there were well-placed and well-maintained or- 
chards and gardens. 

Two distinct types of schools stand out—the 
old one-room district school and the newer 
consolidated school. Quite often it seems 
that the consolidated school brings with it 
better buildings, better equipment and better 
teachers, but the grounds around these fine 
new buildings are not improved as they should 
be, and in many cases not at all. Often the 
grounds around the old buildings were more 
attractive, for here, at least, there usually was 
a tree or two. 

It is important that our school grounds be 
properly planned and laid out, if possible at 
the time of or immediately following the con- 
struction of the buildmg. When the appro- 
priation is made for building and equipment, 
a sum should be set aside for the planning and 
planting of grounds. Here is an opportunity 
to teach, thru an object-lesson, the value of 
design and the use of well-chosen plants in out- 
door areas. 


Public Grounds Lack Attention 


Riding along, I am impressed with the evi- 
dent lack of attention paid other public or 
semi-publie grounds. The town hall and the 
ehureh yards are usually barren and neglect- 
ed. Often, a tree or so and a few shrubs would 

have hidden some of the 
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A country home, framed by trees and shrubs. 


the character of the surrounding country. In 
a wooded country, the trees and undergrowth 
typical of that region should spill out into the 
roadsides. When the road skirts a stream, the 
planting should be the typical growth found 
along water-ways. 

In the more rugged and heavily wooded re- 
gions, the big need is to open up occasional 
vistas, so that the traveler occasionally may 
get good distant views. In traveling thru a 


ugliness of the structure and 
would have added real beau- 
ty to the seene. However, 
trees, shrubs and flowers are 
not cure-alls. Often, clean- 
ing and tidying up, general 
repairing and painting come 
first. 

I drive miles and miles 
thru the open country, but 
how rarely I see a public 
park, a place where rural 
folks may gather for their 
pieniés and their outings. 
The only places I find many 
parks are in the cities, where 
the land is expensive and re- 
quires lots of artificial land- 
seaping before it can even 
be called a park. Yet out 
here in the open country, 
where natural beauties pre- 
vail, and the land already is fairly well land- 
scaped, there are only a few scattering state 
parks. 

The old-fashioned woods that were privately 
owned but always at hand for pienie or reerea- 
tion grounds, are fast disappearing. The com- 
munity, the county and the state must now 
provide. places for outdoor recreation. Areas 
that are naturally scenic and.interesting may 
thus be preserved, not. (Concluded on page 23) 
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Worms in Pigs 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
The best time to worm a pig is be- 
fore he is.born. The dose at that time 
is the beginning of the McLean county 


system of swine sanitation. Scrub- 
bing the hog house with boiling lye 
water: and giving each sow a good 
soapsuds bath are the first steps in 
the McLean system of worming pigs. 
One should be sure that the sow and 
litter get absolutely no contamination 
from the old feed lots. 

The above brief discussion of the 
McLean system is ‘put here as 2 
method of comparing costs. It costs 
about $3 more per litter to raise pigs 
on the McLean county system than in 
the old lots. The usual number of pigs 
weaned is greater than is the case 
when they are raised in the old lots. 
It costs about 18 cents per head, in- 
cluding labor, when worming pigs with 
the oil of chenopodium or santonin cap- 
sules. 

These materials that are used for 
worming pigs may be had from vari- 
eus commercial concerns, put up in 
doses of various sizes. The commer- 
cial manufacturers that supply these 
materials will furnish a suitable size 
of dose when the weight of the pig 
is given at the time the order is 
placed. 

Personally, I have used the santonin 
capsules with very satisfactory re- 
sults: he oil of chenopodium is put 
up in doses of sealed balls made -of 
some combination of gum, paraffin 
and glue. <A suitable instrument for 
placing these doses down the throat 
of the pig is always available from 
the companies that furnish the mate- 
rial. The oil is also given with a 
dose size syringe. 
: R Fae ae Bs 
‘Polk County, Iowa. i 


From a Hired Man’s Wife 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

You know, I’m just a little bit peeved 
and not a little bit sorry for some of 
the farmers and their financial condi- 
tion. How can they expect to be on 
a par with big business when they 
don’t try to use any business methods 
in their dealings? 

Of course, we are only a family work- 
ing on the farm by the month, but, be- 
lieve me, if you-want an insight into 
the affairs of farmers and their dispo- 
sitions, that’s the job you want! 

Tell me this: Has a hired man a 
right to his monthly wages after he 
has worked conscientiously for it all 





month, or should he be made to beg for . 


it, and then made to feel as if he had 
no right to even do that? 

My husband was going to the field 
many times this summer while the 
“boss” and: the hired man who stayed 
at his home were still at breakfast. 
It was time to be in the field at that, 
but during that time he had to wait 
three months for his wages! Now, 
mind you, no interest-on his money, 
no word of appreciation, altho we are 
a family of five, and had to pay in- 
terest on life insurance, which we had 
to postpone paying. 

I never go to a farm club that I 
don’t hear most of the women com- 
plaining of how much the hired man 
eats, or that he won’t eat this or that, 
and still I’ve seen one of these same 
women refuse to serve a very stdple 
food to threshers because friend hubby 
didn’t like it. 
~ Just a short time ago, there was an 
article in your paper from a woman 
who told how much money they had 
made working for $50 per month! I 
~ can’t see how it’s done, when it takes 
. $5 for rent, $5 for gas to and from 

work, $10 for life insurance, and at 


—— 


least $5 for grain for cow, chickens 
and pig. Feed and clothe a family of 
five on the $25 that is left, and what 
can be saved? 

I suspect you wonder why we stay? 
Sometimes we wonder ourselves. My 
husband turned down a very alluring 
job in another line of work, just re- 
cently. We all love farm life, and 
hope some day to get an even break 
somewhere, so we can farm for our- 
selves. 

Now another good farm business 
method. The farmers say they want to 
hire a married man because he is more 
dependable. What they mean is that 
they can dog the married man and 
strike at him thru his family, as they 
know he can not. leave as easily as a 
single man. 

The last two years we hired out by 
the month for straight wages the year 
thru. But we find that is too great 
a temptation for the bosses. They find 
that after the corn is picked (at $50 
per), they have perhaps two or three 
months of slack work that they can 
very conveniently get along without a 
hired man. But suppose the hired man 
wants a day off some rainy day, to 
look after some personal affairs—he is 
promptly docked a day’s wages. 

Now, I’m not saying all men treat 
their hired men this way. We have a 


* 


sults in thirty years of cross-breeding, 
and this is built upon another dozen 
years of cross-breeding by my father. 
I have on the place now as fine hogs 
as most individuals carrying ribbons. 
They are sired by a Poland, their 
mothers by a Poland, their grand- 
mothers by a Spotted Poland, their 
great-grandmothers by a Chester, their 
great-great-grandmothers by a Poland, 
and the generation preceding by a Po- 
land; these hogs coming from a bunch 
of the veriest scrubs and yet every 
year I have had excellent, money-mak- 
ing hogs. 

My breeding cycle got thrown out of 
its orbit the last year. I bought an 
outstanding Chester White, related to 
both the National Swine Show’s wear- 
ers of the purple, but he was a lemon. 
He got me no pigs at all, so, late in 
the season, I was forced to take “what 
I could get and secured a Poland Chi- 
na. He sired me excellent pigs, but 
my gilts were getting too big, well up 
to 400 pounds, so I marketed them 
and bought of one neighbor ten prac- 
tically full-blood Durocs with pig from 
a good Poland boar. I have sixty-nine 
excellent pigs from them. About fifty 
are mostly red. 

I bought five scrub sows with a 
minor Hampshire strain in them. 
They were with pig by a good Chester 





COMMUNITY CONTEST 


ties next week. 


\ 





AWARDS NEXT WEEK 


In next week’s issue of Wallaces’ Farmer, that of December 7, the 
winners of the 1928 Wallaces’ Farmer community contest will be an- 
nounced. One hundred dollars and a cup will be given to the winner of 
first place, fifty dollars to the winner of second ‘place. 
‘munities will receive honorable mention. 
the first community contest, last year, Fisher township, of Fremont county, 
was first; Providence community, of Hardin county, second, while honor- 
able mention was given to Orange township, Blackhawk county, and to 
the Whittier community, in Linn county. : 

In the contest this year, the scoring was on the basis of a total of 1,000 
points, 400 of which were given on the general rating of the community, 
The other 600 were apportioned on the basis of what had been done in the 
way of community progress during the last year. 
made to give a better chance to newer communities that woufd not fare 
so well if the total points were assigned on a basis of a general rating. 

Watch for the announcement of the names of the winning communi- 


Two other com- 
It- will be remembered that in 


This division was 








good boss this year—as bosses go. But 
I surely have had my eyes opened, and 
I surely can see plenty of things, by 
looking around, to “rile” up my tem- 


per. I haven’t told half the story, 
either. 
Oh, sure! I know there are hired 


men pests, too; but why should all suf- 
fer for the shortcomings of the few? 
A SUBSCRIBER. 
Towa. 





Cross-Breeding 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Do not be afraid of the pedigreed 
breeders’ bugaboo, cross-breeding. The 
longer you intelligently cross-breed 
the more you will learn about hogs 
and the better hog man you will be. 

Our editor suggests a system of 
cross-breeding, but I fear he has been 
inoculated. with the bug propagated 
by fine stock men. You do not need 
purebred sows mated with purebred 
males of another breed to be success- 
ful. I can get as good results from 
sows half and half, or half scrub and 
half purebred, as it is possible to se- 
cure from purebred mothers. I will 
go a step further—I can get better re- 
sults if I know just about the relative 
portion of recessive blood they pos- 
sess. I can do as well as they, if I 
simply run chances and guess at their 
promiscuous origin. 

eLet me put it this way: Cross-breed- 

ing is almost never wrong as a prin- 
ciple. What we should warn against 
is scrub or promiscuous breeding. 

I would like to be able to present: 
to you, by way of picture, my own re- 


-Big Type Polands. 





and their pigs are good ones and all 
white. I will keep ten of them. I 
bought another bunch of Spotted Po- 
land sows carrying a Chester White 
recessive. These sows were with pig 
by a Spotted Poland boar and are the 
nearest purebred of any pigs I have. 
The pigs are good, but are the poorest 
on the place—just a bit too refined. 
However, I can correct their fault and 
shall keep some of them. 

Here is my program for next year: 
I have a Chester White boar that I 
will mate to my own stock of gilts for 
I have the white nearly bred out of 
them. I will also mate him with some 
of the black pigs farrowed by red 
sows. But my red pigs will be bred 
to one of my Poland China boars, hop- 
ing I will be able to make them all 
black or black with sandy spots an- 
other year. My white gilts. will be 
bred to a Poland China boar, and if I 
keep this strain I will probably return 
the progeny again to a Poland China. 
My Spotted Poland China gilts will be 
bred to one of the Poland Chinas, but 
as they are a little too fine I will not 
get as good pigs as I would with real 
That is the cross 
they need. Then if my 1929 crop of 
pigs shapes up like I plan, I will be on 
the market for two or three good Spot- 
ted Polands a little less than a year 
from now. I seldom keep an old sow 
over for it does not usually pay in dol- 
lars, cents and pork. : 

I have gotten so I think I can teil 
just about what I can expect from a 
cross, but too often I find it almost 
impossible to secure just the type of 
boar I need in the breed I wish to re- 





turn to, and this will require a diffe. a 
ent type of hog from another breeg. 

In looking at different bunches of 
hogs over the country, I find many 
“odd lots” among cross-breds, byt 
scarcely anything worse than cap be 
found in half the purebred animals 
handled by men who are only medio. 
cre in their hog knowledge. If the ong 
is an argument against cross-bredg, 
by the same token the other shoulg 
be an argument against purebreds, 

As warned earlier in this article, dg 
not indulge in whims or indiscriminate 
breeding, but study your herd and tig. 
ure out your weak points or what fea. 
ture you lack and then select a boar 
that is extra strong where your sow 
herd is lacking. Such a selection wil] 
correct a weakness in just one genera. 
tion with cross-breds unless they are 
inbreds of the family of scrubs. Such ; 
improvement would be impossible with 
a weakness in a prepotent inbred pure. 
bred sow herd. 

WILL FERGUSON. 
Nebraska. 





Remarks: Experiments at Ames 
lead to somewhat different concly- 
sions than those reached by Mr. Fergu- 
son. We believe that purebreds play 
a much more important part than Mr, 
Ferguson’s experiments would indi- 
cate. However, no one knows it all 
in this field and we are glad to have 
Mr. Ferguson’s testimony.—Hditor, 





~ Price Fixing 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The daily press has~-reported some 
expert at Washington since thé elec | 
tion as telling the farmers that “price 
_fixing was the worst thing that could 
happen to their industry.” Why the 
farm industry should suffer from price 
fixing any more than the steel trust or 
scores of other trusts that fix prices 
on their products thru the assistance 
of tariff protection, the critic did not 
explain, and we doubt if it can be ex- 
plained. 

If, all other industries would avoid 
price fixing and thrive on their own 
merits the farm industry could do the 
same, but if it must bear the burden 
of profiteering imposed upon it by pro- 
tective tariffs it must have the same 
price fixing «advantages conferred up- 
on it that other favored industries are 
obtaining. Protection for all or none 
is only fair play, and the farmers re- 
quire a little fair play as well as those 
that are getting it at their expense. 


It had been promised them for many - 


years and both parties this year have 
repeated such pledges so there is no 
use in wasting argument over what 
will happen when they get it. The 
steel trusts paid over 40 per cent in 
stock and cash dividends last year 
and the farmers of the nation, being 
by all odds the chief consumers of 
steel, furnished the immense profits 
that made such dividends possible. A 
little of that kind of price fixing will 
not ruin the farmer whose earning 02 
investment averages less than 4 per 
cent. T. W. GRAHAM. 
Marion County, Iowa. 





The Change in Radio 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In regard to this change radio 
broadcasting, it looks to me that 
things can be adjusted better than 
they are. We can only get two sta 


tions as plain as we used to, Des @ 


Moines and Ames, We can’t get as 
many Igwa stations, any way we try. 


Ames was all the church service We — 


'-got Sunday. oa 


H. CROUSE. 
Grundy County, _ 


, 
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house is still very cold. 














flow to Make a House Warmer 


| A Minnesota correspondent writes: 
«what is the most practical way to 
fx a four-room house, two rooms 
% above and two below, so that it will be 
/yarmer? We moved on the place last 
“fall and found the house in good con- 
a, with double siding on the out- 
‘side and good plaster inside, but the 

Please give 
» ys some hints as to haw we can make 
' jt warmer without too great a cost.” 











| ‘It is a comparatively simple matter 
' to insulate a new house as it is being 








 puilt, but quite a different proposition 


' to fix up an old one where it is not 


desirable to remove either the siding 


or the plaster. 


. he first thing I would advise would 


“pe to put the windows. and doors in 


thoroly good condition. Good, tight- 


fitting storm sashes should be provid- 


ed for each window on the house, ex- 
cept the ones in the bedrooms which 
are to be opened for ventilation. Fiat 
felt strips may be tacked on the inside 


_ of these sashes, so that they will be 


pressed against the window frames 
when the buttons fasten the storm 
gash. 

Good spring metal weather strips 
should be put 6n each window of the 
house, particularly those of the living- 
room and the bedrooms. The round 
strips so many people use may be of 
some value; but they are not to be 
compared to the spring metal type. 
The latter not only keeps out the cold 


_. air much better, but keeps the win- 


dows from rattling and makes them 
slide more easily. Some of these can 
be put on without removing the win- 
dow from the frames and are not at all 
expensive. They are worth all they 
cost if only from the standpoint of 
ease of working and freedom from 
noise. 

The outside doors should be gone 


- over in the same way. Put in a tight- 


fitting storm door, preferably of the 
type with removable glass and screen 
inserts, and see that the glass part 
fits in with the felt strips to make it 
Practically air tight. 
for the storm door to rest against all 


around, as this will not only keep out 


the cold air in winter, but ‘keep down 
the slam in summer. I would provide 


'@ spring check at the closing edge 


which will stop the slam and help to 
hold the storm door shut. Good hookg 


should also be provided so that the 
_ Storm door can be locked tight on cold 


nights. Spring metal weather strips 
May be put on the doors much the 
Same as on the windows. 

Where a door is open underneath 


and a strip on the floor would be in 


the way, a narrow board with a rub- 


ber facing can be bought which springs 
_ Up out of the way when the door is 


Open, but when closed is forced down 
against the floor. We have one on our 


_ “Kitchen door and it is very effective. 


‘It is really wonderful how much 


_ old good storm sashes and weather 
_ trips will keep out, and how much 


More comfortable they will make a 
home. The money spent for them will 
be found as wise an investment as the 
home owner can make. x 
After the windows and doors, the 
next big heat loss is thru the ceilings. 
With only three-fourths inch of lath 
and plaster between the rooms and 
berature 20 or 30 below, this is 
Rot to be wondered at. This can be 


_ femedied by filling in between the 


doists over the upstairs ceiling with 
Sawdust, flake gypsum, or other 


oat purpose. A layer of insulat- 
lumber, nailed on top of the joists, 











Put felt strips . 


Commercial insulation made especially — 


will help. If the ceilings and roof are 
properly insulated, the snow should 
not melt off the house roof any sooner 
than off the granary. We must not 
forget that insulating the roof and 
ceilings will also be effective in keep- 
ing the upper rooms cool in hot 
weather. 

About the only thing which can be 
done to the walls without disturbing 
either siding or plastering is to fill 
in between the wall studding at.the 
bottom with concrete or 2x6’s as a sort 
of fire stop, and. then fill in between 
the studding from the attic with flake 
gypsum or sawdust. If letting down a 
weight on a cord shows that a. plate 
has been put in at the lower ceiling 
level, about the only way to get filling 
in between the lower studding would 
be to remove the siding for a board or 
two just below this plate and pour in 
the filling from the outside, This 
would be quite a job, however, and I 


wise the surface treated shows a ten- 
dency to become yellow. Wall paper 
should be varnished only when it is 
perfectly tight, since it may peel or 
wrinkle otherwise. 

Printed linoleums should be covered 
with the varnish, and then waxed. The 
varnish coat protects the pattern from 
wearing off. 

Swelling doors that won’t shut, and 
drawers that won’t open, are bother- 
some annoyances that test our pa- 
tience. If the edges are sand papered 
down and then varnished over, the 
troublesome condition will not occur 
again. 





Handy Towel Roller 


A North Dakota 
writes: 

“T am sending you description and 
diagram of a hand towel roller which 
is easily made from materials around 


correspondent 








boys. 








FARM IMPROVEMENTS IN ARMENIA 


Cattle and people know what starvation means in Armenia where 
winters are long and snow four to five feet deep lies on the ground. 
Here is a pit silo being built at the Near East Relief farm school by the 
It is the first in the country and is being largely copied. This is 
one of the helps the Near East Relief gives to a country which has known 
the bitterness of suffering and persecution. 








do not believe that it would be worth 
while. 

I am assuming that you have a tight 
basement and either a good furnace 
or stoves sufficient to heat the house 
properly. If the floors are cold, quilt 
insulation tacked between the joists 
underneath, or insulation nailed on the 
under side of the joists, or both, will 
help a great deal. A door of some 
kind should be provided for the stair- 
way, so the rush of hot air up and cold 
air down can be controlled. If these 
things are all looked after, your house 
should be much more comfortable and 
the fuel required would be consider- 
ably less.—I. W. Dickerson. 


Fix it With Varnish 
Varnish is very usable as a Mr. Fixit 


about the house. The fact that it has 
a washable surface makés it sanitary, 





and dust does not adhere readily to its” 


surface. 

Varnish may be used as: a sealing 
coat for wall paper in the kitchen or 
for papered accessories such as waste 
baskets. Care must be taken in pur- 
chasing the varnish to see that the 
clear, colorless varnish is used, other- 


any household. A piece of broomstick 
or.a discarded shade roller is cut the 
desired length, a finish nail or other 
nail with small head is driven in one 
end of the roller and a nail with a 
large head in the other. Then brack- 


Piece of broom handle with 
85 headed rails in gach end 


e) =~ 


S 
ol, Window shade roller 


bracke?s DbE6. 
-hlandy Towel Roller ~ 


ets for a window shade roller are fast- 
ened to the wall at the desired place, 
the nail with the small head put thru 
holder with.a hole and the end with 
the big-headed nail dropped into the 
slotted holder, and your towel rack is 
complete.” 














Try painting the blanket and cup- 
board shelves with varnish. It seals 
the open. pores of the soft wood and 
makes them washable. 


Radiator Finishes Important 

in Heating 

Recent investigations at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois show the necessity of 
the heating industry adopting some 
standard radiator with a standard fin- 
ish as a unit in all tests of the effi- 
ciency of different radiator finishes 
and decoration. This is more impor- 
tant now than ever because of the tend- 
ency to make the radiators fit under 
window seats and in out-of-the-way 
places, and of finishing them to match 
the room decorations. 

It was found that the color and chem- 
ical composition of the finish pigments 
and the vehicle used to carry the pig- 
ments of the basic finish must be de- 
fined if results are to be useful. The 
color of the pigment is apparently not 
so important as the chemical composi- 
tion of the finish pigments and the ve- 
hicle used to carry them. It was fur- 
ther found: that the reduction of the 
heat transmitted by a radiator coated 
with aluminum bronze is not as much 
as 25 per cent, as widely reported for 
all classes of radiators, but that it may 
range from about 18 per cent for spe- 
cial and very effective radiators down 
to 9 per cent or less for wider and high- 
er column type steam radiators. 





A great many accessory objects in 
the home are being made of wrought 
iron. This attractive metal is’ used 
for lamps, desk sets, magazine racks 
and even for larger objects. Care 
should be taken to keep the intricate 
scroll work from being obliterated by 
dust and soot. Beside the daily pro- 
cess of dusting, an occasional washing 
is desirable. Use soft warm water 
and soap suds and go over the surface 
carefully, then rinse. See that the 
surface is then thoroly dried. 





To soften paint brushes that are 
dry and hard, boil in vinegar until the 
paint can be removed. If possible, 
cleanse the brushes immediately after 
using by washing.in benzine, gasoline 
or kerosene and then wash in soap 
suds. 





The By-Products of 
Cooperation 


VALUE AA 


SLL 





(Continued from page 3) 
services and facilities to the extent 
that it is economically sound. They 
do claim that they can perform these 
functions a fraction of a cent cheaper, 
because of the volume they control. 
But what is a fraction of a cent to the 
individual farmer? Nothing, perhaps! 
It is, however, a great amount in the 
aggregate and when the individual 
members collectively decide at their 
annual meeting to use some of this 
money for developing the by-products 
of cooperation, which have been men- 
tioned above, rural life is made more 
livable and pride and hope once more 
surge in the farmer’s breast. 

The form of contract, the type of 
organization, the price received, do 
not constitute the cooperative move- 
ment in western Canada. The soul of 
cooperation is in those tangible and 
intangible benefits which raise the 
morale of the people, broaden the ba- 
sis of democracy and enlist farmers 
of every nationality, every creed, 
whether rich or poor, in one common 
purpose of mutual service. 

The Canadian pools are sound finan- 
cially, well managed and growing ev- 
ery day. But there is something more: 
The Canadians have proved that co- 
operation is a spirit, not a force. 
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THIS IS STATION R-A-D-I-O 


What Programs Over the Air Mean to Farm Living 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


IRST of all, radio means entertain- 
ment and human contact and 
marks one of the final steps in releas- 
ing the farm family from the isola- 
tion and mental stagnation once so 
common. It was radio which really 
pulled back the curtains of isolation, 
bad roads and lack of time and money 
to travel, and put the farm family at 
once closely in touch with the best of 
everything in the way of entertain- 
ment, of education, of travel, and of 
religion. In the long winter days 
slack and the 
weather and the roads are the worst, 
radio is at its best; and the farm fam- 
ily can sit comfortably before their 
cheerful fire and listen to sermons on 
religion and the better life, talks on 
citizenship and the affairs of state or 
on science or education, a travel talk, 
a great opera often better than it is 
heard by those actually present, a 


oes great singer or violinist, and so on. 


This is even greater than the tele- 
graph or the telephone in annihilating 
distance and time, since if we tire of 
one speaker or program, we can at a 
twist of the dial jump to something a 
thousand miles away. 

Probably no one appreciates this 
phase of the radio as much as the old- 
er members of the family and those 
who are sick: or helpless. One farm 
woman told me with tears in her eyes 
of the pleasure her crippled mother, 
who in her younger days had been 
very active in musical and women’s 
club work, received from the radio. 
She would sit by the hour and listen 
to the old operas, high grade music, 
and other educational attractions; and 
her radio entertainment was easily the 
great joy of her declining years. And 
we have all seen incidents of what the 
radio means in the life of some help- 
less sick person. Many busy farm 
women also tell me of how good radio 
music lightens otherwise monotonous 
household tasks, such as washing 
dishes, doing the family ironing, or 
putting a fretful baby to sleep. 


Entertains the Young Folks 


The radio is already one of the great 
factors in keeping the young folks sat- 
isfied with farm life. Some sort of ra- 
dio entertainment is usually available, 
nearly always good, and varied enough 
to: meet almost any demand. Music 
from the radio furnishes good dance 
music, the only preparation necessary 
being to push back the table and roll 
up the rugs. For those interested in 
sports, there are the broadcasts of 
baseball, football and basketball 
games play by play, and of the scores 
of all important games. Then to the 
boy mechanically or electrically in- 
clined, the building and remodeling of 
radio sets offers a sport of infinite va- 
riety and one which may be made the 
basis of profitable trade if desired. 

Radio also has: several practical 
phases of interest to the farmer. One 
is the broadcasting of opening market 
reports every day. Before the farmers 
had radio, the local shipper received 
the telegraphic market reports each 
morning, and it was quite common on 
receiving news of a rise in the market 
for the buyer to scurry out and buy 
up a carload or two of hogs or other 
livestock before the farmer received 
news of the advance. Now they can 
hardly do this, since any farmer with 
livestock ready to market keeps close 
tab on the radio market reports, which 
he receives as promptly as the buyer 
does. Many times farmers have in 
this way saved enough in a few ship- 
ments to more than pay the entire 
cost of the radio. 

Another thing is the broadcasting of 
weather predictions. If rain is called 
for, the farmer knows better how 
much alfalfa to cut down, whether to 
start threshing, can decide if it is ad- 
visable to start ona long auto trip 





over dirt roads, and so on. Frost pre- 
dictions are also valuable to truck 
growers, fruit raisers, and so on. Now 
that the combine is becoming common 
and the moisture content of the com- 
bined grain must be closely watched, 
these weather predictions will be even 
more valuable. Even the women use 
them, and by listening to the weather 
predictions can tell whether to wash 
Monday morning or not. 

We have already spoken of the value 
of radio entertainment in broadening 
one’s viewpoint and increasing his ap- 
preciation of the better things of life. 
I think is can be said without question 
that the radio public knows and ap- 
preciates good music as never before, 
and that the radio has been the great 
means in teaching what better music 
is, and in this way helping to stop 
the craze for cheap jazz. 

An attempt is being made this year 

















to go even farther—that of teaching 
school children to understand and ap- 
preciate better music. Walter Dam- 
rosch made a trial last year along this 
line, and the results were so gratifying 
that he is making this a regular fea- 
ture of the National Broadcasting 
Company’s chain programs; and once 
a week in rural as well as city schools, 
beautiful music will be broadcast by 
master artists and then explained in 
terms which even the fourth grade 
children can understand. 

Many educators saw in the radio a 
means to bring about a wide revival 
in education, a great public univer- 
sity, where all who wished could be 
enrolled and listen to a series of-care- 
fully prepared lectures in a given 
course, could be examined by corre- 
spondence, and if the work was satis- 
factory, could be given definite credits 
which later would lead up to a diplo- 
ma. Some good work has been done 
along this line in some rural commu- 
nities, but in general the public has 
not taken to the idea very strongly. 
Educational lectures must be made 
very brief and very definite, and it is 
hard to hold any listener to this sort 
of broadcast time after time. 





“HORSE THIEF TOWN” 


A Story of Early Iowa and the Bellevue War 


By DONALD R. MURPHY 


ARK RIDGWAY found the new 

state of Iowa hard going ‘when he 
came out from Philadelphia in 1839. 
He ran into a gang of horse thieves, 
narrowly escaped lynching, lost his 
money, and came to live, for a time, 
and much to his dismay, on a farm 
near Bellevue, Iowa, then known as 
“Horse Thief Town.” Coming to town 
on an errand for his farmer friend, 
Cassidy, Mark ran into Buckskin 
White, one of the gang, and was 
warned to keep quiet and obey orders 
or the gang would turn him: over to 
justice and accuse and convict him of 
stealing. Finally, he located Morton, 
the steamboat captain he had been sent 
to find. 
. ARK and Captain Morton went on 

down the road toward the levee. 
The captain was frowning. 

“Was that White you were talking 
to?” he asked suddenly. 

Mark admitted it. 

“Best stay away from him,” the cap- 
tain warned. “He’s a rascal. Bad as 
they make them.” 

Mark said nothing. They came down 
to the landing. ‘The sandy-haired store- 
keeper was lounging in front of his 
place. Morton stopped. j 

“Jefferson, you act as if you had a 
little sand,” he declared gruffly, “why 
don’t you and Sublette and Moss and 
some of the others who make an hon- 
est living run these fellows out?” 

The storekeeper grinned, looked a 
little sheepish and also a little anxious. 

“Tf you lived here, captain, we 
might,” he admitted. “Trouble is, soon 
as we start something, somebody’s go- 
ing to get hurt. I calculate each of us 
figures he might be the feller. 

“Fact is,” he went on, “none of us 
even wants to talk about it. Folks that 
talk too much in this town die quick.” 

He pointed at Mark. 

“Is this young feller all right?” 

Morton scowled. 

“He seems a little too thick with 
White, but he’s staying with Cassidy.” 

Mark‘guiped. —_- 

“TI don’t talk—about anything.” 

The store-keeper gave a sour grin. 





“He’s like all the rest of us, I calcu- 
late. He’ll get on all right in Belle- 
vue.” 

Morton looked at his notebook. 

“About that wood,” he said; “tell 
Cassidy to get fifteen cords down on 
the bank about two miles south of here, 
Wednesday week. We’ll stop about ten 
o’clock in the morning. There’s a spot 
there where the current cuts in close 
to the bank, and we can tie up easy. 
Pile it there. And tell Cassidy none of 
this soft wood will do, either. If he 
does a good job on this, I can use twen- 
ty more cords when I come back up 
river, and probably as many more as 
he can get ready going down.” 

The store-keeper looked up. 
sandy eyebrow was raised a little. 

“Why don’t you buy of Brown, ¢ap- 
tain?” he asked. “He’s had twenty 
to thirty men working on the island 
four months. He ought to have a lot 
of wood ready.” 


Captain Morton snorted. . 

“Figure it out,’ he said. “Call it 
twenty men, one hundred days, and a 
cord a day aman. That’s little enough 
for that timber. That’s two thousand 
cords. Well, to my knowledge, Brown 
hasn’t sold more than four hundred 
cords, and he swears he hasn’t a stick 
over there now.” 

“What’s all that gang a-doing then, 
captain?” asked the store-keeper. 

“T'll get cautious, too,” returned the 
captain. “All I'll say is they ain’t 
chopping wood.” 

There was the blast of a whistle from 
down river. The town began to show 
signs of life. Men waiting at the mill 
sauntered down toward the levee. A 
few women began to appear at the 
doors of houses. Men began to emerge 
from houses and sheds. ; 

“*The Red Eagle’,” muttered the cap- 
tain. “I'll take her up to Galena. I’ve 
got all the wood located except one lot 
up river six miles anyway, and we can 
spare that.” 

He looked at Mark. 

- “Tell Cassidy ‘Wednesday week,” he 
warned, “and stay away from that 
White.” 


One 





———————— 

He went on down to the landins 
where the steamboat was already py. _ 
ing in. Mark followed. 

He thought dismally of how fine it 
would be to be on a boat like that again 
with money in his pocket and no 
threats hanging over him. What fools 
those passengers were who were com. 
ing ashore to a place like Bellevue, 
There were only three. The third, a 
lady, seemed to share Mark’s Views, 
She came down the gang-plank slowly 
scanned the ground at the landing with 
what seemed apprehension, rather thay 
expectation, and almost made a motion 
to go back. Her bag had been se 
ashore, however. She came down to 
where the bag lay, over at one side of 
the levee, and stood by it. She did not 
look around again. 


1 heey stared at her with approval, 
and some commiseration. The ap. 
proval was due to the fact that she was 


dressed like a lady, with a high bon. ‘* 


net, dark curls hanging down on each 
side of her face, a mantle drawn over 


| her shoulders, and skirts that flareg 








| out to the diameter of a hogshead ag 


they reached the ground. He was re 
minded for a moment of Philadelphia, 
and of the fine ladies who went shop. 
ping in Market street. 2 

“It won’t do out here, tho,” he said 
to himself, and then: “Poor thing, I 
wonder if she got off at the right place, 
She doesn’t act like it.” 

The steamer gave another blast, and 
pulled away from the levee. The lady 
passenger was in Bellevue to stay. So 
she doubtless thought, and the thought ' 
seemed not to be pleasing. She gave 
another frantic glance around, then 
froze again into immobility by the side 
of her bag, and kept her eyes on the 


| ground. 


“She acts like I feel,” thought Mark 
to himself, with a little humor, “scared 
to death and doesn’t know which way 
to run.” 


H® STEPPED forward, made a how, 
took off his cap and asked if he 
could be of any service. 

The girl—he guessed her at near his © 
own age—looked up at him fleetingly 
and down again. He noticed two 
things. Her eyes were dark, and she 
looked as if she were about to cry. 

“I don’t reckon so, and thank you, 
suh,” she murmured. “They’l! be 
somebody coming for me some time, I 
reckon.” 

But Mark had come a step closer, 
and his voice had a more positive ring. 

“You’re from Young’s Ferry, down 
in Missouri?” he half asked, half as- - 
serted, and then, as she looked up, 
startled: “I’m glad to meet you again, ° 
miss.” e 

She stared at him a second. In that 
second, Mark knew it was the same 
girl and that she knew him. 

“Get me away from here,’ she. 
begged in a husky whisper. “Get me 
away! And if you see a man named 
White coming, hide!” . 

Mark had her bag in hand, and she 
had urged him nearly to the road be- 


fore he could collect his wits. What 
on earth was she doing here? Why 
was she hiding from White? Where 


had a girl without steamboat fare got 
clothes like these? What, above all, 


' was he to do with her? 


As they came up by Moss’ store, the 
store-keeper was at the front door, 
giving a last word to the substantial’ 
looking lady who was leaving him. 

“It'll take us a while to get this 
truck stowed away, ma,” he warned. 
“T'll be a little late for dinner.” 

Mrs. Moss, of course, thought Mark. 
There might be a chance. He set his 
course to follow that of the store- 
keeper’s lady. 

To his relief, she did not go up to , 
ward the hotel, but back along the 
edge of the hollow, apparently toward 
a new log house that stood back in 4 
little clearing in the brush by itself. 
Mark gave-a worried glance toward 
the hotel as they came nearest 
There was no sign of White. 

“Let’s get out of sight some place, - 

(Continued on page 26) 
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‘| SINEX 


y - PRESIDENT, 

< National Swine Growers’ Association 

ve 

on . 

le ; 

1e “I KNOW you hog men have heard a lot 
k about increasing your profit by cutting 


uction costs. And I know you’ll agree 
y “that costs are too high. Hog profits surely 
would go up if we could cut down wastes in 
production such as dead and diseased hogs, 
f _ funts, wormy pigs, small litters, too much feed 
e used over too long a feeding period. 

“But what we have always lacked is a 
simple, definite plan of cost-cutting. 

“Now, at last, there is such a plan—avail- 
able to every hog raiser in America! And I’m 
asking you men: How many of you will use 
‘this Plan? How many will take this vital step 
for greater hog profit?” 

Archie Sinex, as a member of the’Moorman 
Cost-Cutting Council of the National Swine 
Growers’ Association, puts this important 
| question to hog raisers. He continues:  - 
“This plan—the new Cost-Cutting Plan 
» — - for Hog Raisers—is the Moorman Cost- 
) | Cutting Council’s solution of a real problem 
in hog raising advanced by the Moorman 

pany : How can farmers control their hog 
_profit— make profit larger themselves? 
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Hear Cost-Cutting 
Council Members 


on the radio! 


Mr. C. A. Moorman 
at the microphone 


Every Friday evening, Mr. C. A. Moorman, with the 
Bop tation of other Cost-Cutting Council members, 
jucts an unusually interesting radio feature. 

Timely questions on cutting hog costsareasked by Mr. 

a , and answered sometimes by himself, at other 
a poe another member of the Cost-Cutting Council. 
e ein! Every Friday evening, 6:45 to 7:00 P. M., 

_ Central Pnotens Time, on any of Seaton of = 
roadcasting Company: venport), 
“WHO (Des Moines), WOW (Omaha), WDAF (Katens 
City), or WCCO (Minneapolis). Alsoa very entertain- 
Moorman program every Monday erat 2 :30 to 
P.M,, Central Time, on station WLS (Chicago). 












om 


ow many hog men will use 


his plan 


for cutting costs? 








“We men on this Council gathered into one 
simple system the seven big cost-cutting 
essentials which have proved successful for 


the best hog raisers. Step by step, the new 
Plan tells you exactly what to do, right on 
your own farm, to keep down costs and add to 
profit. And the Plan is so inexpensive that 
every hog raiser can use it successfully.” 


The new Cost-Cutting Plan comes to you 
without obligation in the free book shown below. 


These hog experts worked out the Plan 


Following are the members of the Moorman 
Cost-Cutting Council of the National Swine 
Growers’ Association: 

ARCHIE F. SINEX, President, National 
Swine Growers’ Association. C.A. MOORMAN, 
of the Moorman Mfg. Company. ROBERT J. 
EVANS, “Dean of American Swine Growers.” 
SAMUEL R. GUARD, Editor, Breeders’ Gazette. 
AL. STUART, big Iowa producer. ~ 

Approved by the National Swine Growers’ 
Association, and\ with the -help of leading 
scientific men, this group of hog authorities 
worked out the new Cost-Cutting Plan! 

Mail coupon for your free book—today! 





The Cost-Cutting Council is organized in accordance with 
a Plan for the Unification of the Swine Industry adopted 
by the National Swine Growers’ Association. Represen- 
tative industries allied to or dependent upon the hog 
business are cordially invited to co-operate withus in this 
type of educational activity. ARCHIE F.SINEX, Presi- 
dent, National Swine Growers’ Association. — 


As President of the National 
Swine Growers’ Association, 
Archie F. Sinex ts respon- 
sive to every new, practical 
method for. making hog rais- 
ing a more profitable busi- 
ness. His place on the Moor- 
man Cost-Cutting Council is 
convincing assurance that the 
Council’s new Cost-Cuiting 
Plan is @ sound, practical 
method which you can use to 
build greater hog profit 





Mineral feeding as one factor in cutting costs is strongly 

advised by leading hog authorities. 

_ It is not the purpose of the Cost-Cutting Council 

or the National Swine Growers’ Association to rec- 

— any particular mineral mixture; and they 
oO not. 

But for real results in cost-cutting, let us t 
Moorman’s Hog Minerals — the most widely used of all 
mineral feeds! Moorman’s is complete —it has all the 
minerals your hogs need. It’s scientific — mixed in cor- 
rect proportions. It’s pure—each mineral is of finest 
quality. And it’sfarm-tested—backed by seven years’ 
experiment with hogs at the Moorman Experiment 
Station. Economical —only 2% of the hog’s ration. Talk 
it over with your local Moorman Man! 


THE MOORMAN MBG. Co., QUINCY, ILL. 
> A 7 , 
This FREE BOOK brings the Cost- 
Cutting Plan to you! 
In its fully illustrated pages 
you will find simply explained 
the new Cost-Cutting Plan for 
greater hog profit! Be sure to 
sign and mail the coupon below 


for your free copy now. Don’t 
risk forgetting! 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 














The Moorman Manufacturing Co. 

Dept.L-5 Quincy, Ill. 

Send me at once a free copy of your new book 

Ne New Cost-Cutting Plan for Hog 
sers. 


«PRIN? NAME AND ADDRESS PLAINLY 

















MoorMan’s MiunERAL FEEDS 


[ADE BY THE LARGEST MINERAL FEED MAKERS IN THE WORLD 
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Getting Ready for the Start to India 


(Continued from page 6) 


from Mao to Abechir we were the only 
thing on wheels that had ever even at- 


| under the same abusive conditions in 


; 


tempted the journey. And now the Red | 


sea, and on the edge lay Massawa, the 
seaport of this little Italian colony of 
Eritrea. 

I think that every little black boy in 
town, as well as some of the black-and- 
tans, offered to conduct us to the hotel. 
We finally pulled up in front of a top- 
heavy concrete veranda perched above 
a messy bar and a fly-blown dining- 
room. Our army -of guides stopped. 
Apparently, this was the hotel. 
crowd around us grew, and no one 
could speak English. 

Using a sketchy combination of sign 


language and French, they asked us | 


whence we had come. “From the other 
side of Africa,” we told them. The 
crowd shrugged its shoulders and sent 
for the police. 
we were going from there, and when 
we said we didn’t know, they sent for 
“le pilote.” The pilot in a little seaport 
like Massawa is as important a person- 
age as the mayor or radio announcer, 
and:clearly here was a case for the 
pilot: Besides, he could speak English. 
Twenty-one years ago, this Italian pilot 
had sailed into Massawa as master of a 
ship. He gave up his ship, remained as 
harbor pilot, and has never been out of 
Massawa since. During all those years, 
he has been in command of every ship 
on its way in and out of the harbor. 
No expedition into Massawa could be 
recognized without being welcomed by 
the pilot, and we were. 

We told the pilot that we wanted to 
leave town on the first boat headed 
east, no matter where it should be go- 
ing. He promised an Italian boat, 
bound for some place in India, would 
call in about ten days. In the mean- 
time, we sold what was left of our mo- 
torcycles and spent the rest of the time 
of waiting, doing nothing but sweating 
in the old hotel. The entire town felt 
exactly like the shower bathroom in a 
gymnasium, or wash-day in a steaming 
little kitchen, All the weight that Jim 
and I had gained as a result of our 
months of heavy eating in the’ hospit- 
able French forts in the desert, was 


lost in days of heavy sweating there in |: 


that muggy, stifling, night-and-day heat 
in that little Italian seaport. 

The hotel was smack on the water 
front, and the,steam from the spaghetti 
pots in the kitchen just below, and the 
fumes from the popular bar on the side- 
walk just outside, were blended in with 
the richer and more vigorous odors 
from the torrid Jittle harbor and the 
wretched water front. From our little 
cubby hole of a room that opened onto 
the big veranda, the harbor, the hub of 
the city, sweltered below our feet. 

On the wharf, to the right of the ho- 
tel, a freighter was unloading cargo. 


_ The pier was piled high with machin- 


ery, grain and general merchandise, no- 
tions, what not, and“what have you? 
A swarm of soulless ants, in the phy- 


. sical form of ragged blacks, milled 


ceaselessly about, tugging barrels and 


‘ boxes and bales from the unloading 


slings that swung over the side of the 


* ship, to awkward piles on the pier, and 


thence. to long-reached, sway-backed 
trucks that creaked and groaned like 
the worn-out wrecks of men who drew 
them. The railroad yards were to the 
left of the hotel, and all day long this 
pitiful procession of man-drawn trucks 
crawled along beneath our balcony. 
The local longshoremen in any sea- 
port town are not usualy an association 
of the best citizens. The stevedore 
brotherhood always contains a goodly 
proportion of floaters, and their ragged - 
ranks range all the way from the bor- 
der line of bumdom to several strata 
below. And in the ragged little Red 
seaport of Massawa, where even the 
average citizen is below average, this 
‘means that the human wharf rats whe 
‘toiled and broiled below our balcony 
were wretched miserables indeed. If 
they had been horses, in the same state 
of decay and decrepitude, and working 


The | 


They inquired where | 


} 





the United States, the humane society 
would have put a stop to it at once, 
But they were only blacks, tugging 
their insides out, pushing and wrench- 
ing on those heavily loaded trucks that 
bumped and groaned over the rounded 
cobblestones before the hotel—only 
black, barefooted bums—a _ constant 
procession of the world’s rags. 

Here was a load of baled hides, piled 
high on a bow-bent wagon, one spav- 
ined truckster wrestling with the jerk- 
ing tongue, and a half-dozen others, 
themselves only skins on bones instea@ 
of skins in bales, mingled the stench 
of their own sweat with the odor of 
their foul cargo. Behind was a huge 
cathedral bell, holy and heavy, inched 
along on a groaning truck, one toe- 
hold at a time. 

Lying on the edge of the stone break- 


| water, just beyond this parade ground 








of the poor, a jobless stevedore slept. 
He could probably roll over into the 
warm waters of the harbor and never 
be missed unless the single cloth should 
loosen from his loins and float upon 
the surface of the sea. A genial little 
miss and her wrinkled old black mam- 
my were squatting on a pile, selling 
coffee and black bread to those_ who 
might have a penny yet to spend. 


A score of small dories, tied to the 





Longshoremen in the 


sea wall, rose and fell with the lazy 
waves. For an Italian lire, the proprie- 
tor of one of these ferry boats would 
hoist his sunshade and row a passenger 
to the other side.of the harbor, where 
the salt works operated. Lacking a 
passenger, the ferryman had only to 
sit within his boat and bathe the sores 
on his legs. 

Anchored just beyond this ferry row 
lay dozens of native sailing craft, cargo 
and passenger boats, that operate up 
and down the coast, as well as from 
Africa to Arabia and back. Small as 
these ships are, their huge sails patched 
and patched again, they battle the. 
storms of the Red sea and carry slaves 
across. Like our own rum runners, 
these bootleggers of human contraband 
eare for nothing but their own finan- 
cial profits and have no thought for 
their victims. 

The most brutal exhibition of cruel- 
ty to animals that I ever witnessed was 
the loading of one of these small boats 
with a cargo of live cattle, right there 
in Massawa. The boat was warped 
alongside, with the bottoms some six 
feet below the surface of the pier. A 
cow was thrown and her feet tied. Then 
three or four men seized her tail and 
horns and dragged her over the cobbled 
paving to the edge of the pier and 
dropped her dead weight into the boat 
below. Another was dropped on top, 
and so on with the loading. Once in 
that boat, they were wrenched and 
pulled this way and that, like saeks of 
potatoes, to make room for them all. 
Necks were doubled backwards, legs 
were broken, the tips of horns gouged 
into flanks or throats, and I am sure 





that some of them died of suffocation 
before they had traveled very far. 

“That’s about the way some of the 
steerage passengers travel on these 
boats to India,” the pilot warned Jim 
and me. “You’ll have to travel first- 
class, tho, because they won’t sell a 
steerage ticket to a white man.” 

I winked at Jim. Maybe we would 
not only fool the pilot, but the steerage 
passenger steward as well. Tell you 
about it next week. 





All About Insects 


A most comprehensive, up-to-date 
and practical book about insects has 
just been published. The authors are 
C. O. Metcalf and W. P. Flint of the 
University of Illinois. All kinds of in- 
sects are dealt with, but inasmuch as 
we are more familiar with insects 
damaging to corn we turned to that 
chapter in order to form a judgment of 
this book. Fifty-five pages are de- 
voted to corn insects, and as far as 
we are able to discover, these fifty- 
five pages contain the best description 
of corn insects and their methods of 
control which can be found anywhere 
at the present time. . 

There are 900 pages in this book al- 
together and if the rest of the book 
is as good as that part dealing with 
the insects of corn, we have no hesi- 
tation in saying that this is the most 
complete and practical insect book 
now available. The only drawback 














Italian port on the Red sea. 


is its price, which is $7.50. It is pub- 
| lished by McGraw-Hill. 





Radio Troubles 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Now, that the election is over, why 
not talk about the radio? Just what 
seems to be the matter with the state 
of Iowa? Are they really that dumb 
that they don’t count, or is it just spite 
work with the commission? Why let 
a few men put over on us what they 
have? : 

After a good, long, twelve hours of 
hard work, we farmer women come in 
to sit down for an hour before going to 
bed to be able to get up in the morn- 
ing for another such a day as the one 
| before. It seems this state should 
have at least one clear station. WHO 
| was always good, not only the music 
but everything up to date with the 
chain. 

All day yesterday I tried to get 
WHO, but just could not hear them 
then. Right now I put it on, but noth- 
ing doing. Tried two other stations, 
have gotten up three times to turn the 
thing trying to hear something, so just 
turned the darn thing off for a bad 
job. I have a good machine, so that’s 
not the fault. 

I truly hope from now on until we 
get what we want or should havVe that 
you will give radio space in your pa- 
per and every one holler until we do 
get WHO back where they were or 
where we can hear them with the 
chain. Iowa should demand its rights. 

MRS. G. W. B. 

Clay County, Iowa. 











| canvassing Iowa folks, drumming up 
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The Service Bureau is conducted for Olders of 
Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates, The : 
cates are issued only with subscriptio 
renewal—for five years or more, All inquiries tp 
| <pet Saaetimens — i ee by i 

ers must always 8 name ™ 
tificate number. oe 


Stole Gasoline—Got Caught 


When Robert Furland, of Conrad, jg 
Grundy county, went to town a short 
time ago, he had no idea he would he 
visited by thieves. Neither did hig 
neighbor, Orville Kell. 

Kell, who lives near by, had bop. 
rowed a wire stretcher from Furlang 
and after* using it he decided to carry 
it home. As he aproached the Furland 
farm he saw an old automobile in the 
yard. He wondered who was Visiting 
Furland. Then he noticed the Fy. 
land car was gone and almost at onee 
he saw a stranger helping himself tg 
Furland’s gasoline. Kell accused the 
fellow of-taking the gas without pep 
inission and he admitted it. Sheriff 
Diehl, of Grundy Center, was called. 
A trial was held and the thief, Lop. 
rain Owings, who claimed Missouri as 
his home, went to jail-for thirty days, 

Since Kell turned in the information 
causing the arrest, and since Furlang 
is a Service Bureau member, a Wal 
laces’ Farmer reward has been paid 
to Kell. Good work, neighbor, 
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A. L. Bright, living near Marion, in 
Linn county, also suffered loss of gas. 
oline. Last fail he went visiting ang 
on his return home discovered some 
one had broken into his garage. Con. 
siderable gasoline and oil had been 
stolen. 

It seems the day before a wrecked 
car had been parked on the Bright 
place awaiting a tow car from Cedar 
Rapids. Bright immediately suspect- 
ed the man who had left the car there 
and went to Cedar Rapids and talked 
to the sheriff about it. Sheriff Man- ~ 
chester immediately went to work and 
finally located the thief, Norman Me. 
Kinney. He confessed taking Bright's 
supplies and was sentenced to a term 
at Eldora, where he is serving. Since 
Bright did the work in the case, he 
has been paid a Wallaces’ Farmer re 
ward. 
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Watch Out for Cancer Experts 


The Service Bureau has been ad- 
vised that representatives of the Balm 
Remedy Company, of Girard, Ill. are 


business for themselves on alleged 
cures for cancer. Since medical sci- 
ence thus far has no recognized cure 
for this malady, better beware and 
keep your money if you are canvassed _ 
and offered this or any other cure at@ 
fancy price. 

According to reliable information, 
the Service Bureau is advised that the 
Balm method of cancer cure is an off 
shoot of the notorious “Hoxide Cat- 
cer Cure”. promoted q few years ago 
by a “Doctor” Hoxsey, of Taylorville, 
Ill. Hoxsey was only a doctor to the 
extent that he had been a half veteri 
narian and never was graduated from — 
any medical school.: Despite the cure — 
which he claimed was so good Hox 
sey, himself, died from cancer. He 
could not cure himself. Since his 
death a number of other exploiters 
have been selling his cure under sev 
eral different firm names and reap 
ing a large harvest by working on ul- 
fortunate victims of the disease. 

If you have cancer, or if you are cal- 
vassed by any doctor to take any of | 
the cures, better proceed with caution. — 
It’s a chance to lose money and 7 
Why experiment? 


Check Hunts for Owner 


Will the winner of the first prize 2 
the letter contest on fixing up farm 
buildings for winter send us his 
postoffice address? A check is wait 
ing for him, 


more trouble. 
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A single step of this 


| Goodrich Giant 


measures months of rugged wear 


7 


7 


Pound... scrape... stretch... bend! In a few 
minutes, a battery of machines at our factory tests 
the wearing power of the rubber that goes inte 
our boots and overshoes more than you could in 


many months. 


BIT of the rubber that goes 
into the sole and heel is 
slipped into one of these machines. 
At high speed, it’s rubbed more 
in a couple of hours than you 
would rub it in a year of use. 


A piece of rubber such as goes 
into the uppers is tested in another 
machine to make sure it’s both 
elastic and strong. In a few sec- 
onds, it’s given harder pulling 
than you would give it in months 
of wear. 

Twist—bend—twist, again and 
again! A section of the rubber 
that’s used over the instep and at 
the toe is put in a third machine. 
The machine strains it far more in 
an hour than you would in a year. 


These tests are truly astonish- 
ing. It’s as if a “giant farmer” 












A favorite with 
farmers — thts 
brown Goodrich 
bdot with white 
sole. Sizes, boys’ to 
men’s. Alliengths, 
knee to hip. 


put on a pair of Goodrich boots 
and—like the giant who walked 
seven leagues at a step—strode 
through a whole year’s wear in a 
single afternoon. 


7 


These tests assure you of good 
value when you buy Goodrich 
footwear. Look for the name 
Goodrich. It is plainly stamped 
on all our boots, overshoes and 
rubbers—the honor mark of a great 
company. 

From sturdy boots, overshoes and 
work-rubbers for men and boys to 
dainty stylish Zippers and rubbers 
for women and Zirls, the Goodrich 
line of tested rubber footwear 
meets the needs of every member 
of your family. The B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 


This sturdy Norka comes 
in black with white or 
brown sole. Unrivaled for 
heavy wear. 
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These strong, comfortable 

all-rubber overshoes come 

in all sizes with 4, 5 or 
” 6 buckles. 
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At the American Royal 


é Kansas City Show Draws Biggest Crowd in History 


 saabeerd you ask what the chief at- 
traction at the American Royal 
Livestock Show is, it would be hard 
to answer, for immediately a variety 
of different activities flash thru your 
mind. If you ride to the Royal by 
street car, as most of us do, you enter 
the building at the top of the bleachers. 
If it’s the first visit, you can not help 
but pause, for within the scope of the 
eye are 7;000 people, and in the center 
@ large tan-bark arena, filled with a 
diversity of entertainment. You are 
tempted to find a seat and watch with 
the crowd, but something spurs you on, 
and you follow on down and out the 
other end of the arena. You are among 
the kings and queens of the beef cattle, 
for in every direction are outstanding 
specimens of the Herefords, Short- 
horns, Angus and other beef breeds. 
You wonder just how any judge can 
select the best, but that’s for the judge 
to worry about. Pushing on and down 
a flight of stars, you come to the dairy 


. eattle. Not many, but good ones. Then 


club calves, and more club calves. 

An arrow directs you to the swine 
and sheep department. Here the fat 
hog classes reign supreme, both in the 
individual and group classes. There 
are many pureblood herds entered here, 
but sinee the show is held in the breed- 
ing season, breeders do not regard this 
division as a criterion of what is best 
in swinedom. Sheep are penned in 
every direction. This is another branch 
of the livestock industry where compe- 
tition is keen. There are big, rugged 
specimens, carrying the perfect mark- 
ings of their various breeds in evidence 
in every pen. Show sheep are perfect 
specimens, because artists with shears 
make them that way. It makes you 
want to handle the sheep and see just 
how rough their shoulders are, or de- 
termine if that leg of mutton is all 
wool or part meat. 

By this time, your feet are getting 
tired, for two hours on the pavement 
are like a half-day in the corn field, if 
you are not used to it. Swinging back, 
you take a new aisle .to the horses. 
There are draft, coach, gaited, ponies 
and other varieties the novice is not 
familiar with. It is in these shows 
that wealth still plays with the horse. 
Remembering the arena, you return to 
rest. At last, you can find a seat, and 
you see the judges carefully going over 
the different classes of cattle. They 
announce that Baldwin Ranch, of 
Pleasanton, California, received grand 
champion bull award in the Herefords; 
Singleton Farms, Midlothian, Texas, 
the ribbon for grand champion bull for 
the Shorthorns, and Hartley Stock 
Farm, Page, North Dakota, had the 
best Angus bull. 

“Spot,” the champion sheep dog of 
Great Britain, and his master, Sam S. 
Stoddart, of Bradford, New Hampshire, 
entertain you. Taking a bunch of stray 
sheep, Spot sorts out two and drives 
them aéross the arena and into a small 
corral. Going back after the rest, he 
does many things with them, at the 
command of Mr. Stoddart. 

The horse show you enjoy, for “you 
can’t guess by the looks of a toad how 
far he will jump.” Hurdle jumping 
seems to be an art both of rider and 


horse, for the slightest touch to a bar, 


will cause it to fall. These bars are so 
high, you wonder how the rider is able. 
to stay with his steed when they land. 
Then you see a horse and mule pulling 
contest. It is interesting from the first 
whistle. And you can’t help wonder if 
the records of these pulling contests 


“would not point to some bloodlines 


that are much better pullers than oth- 
ers. If they are, you would like to 
have a few colts coming on in that 
particular bloodline. 

For the night show, you must buy a 
reserved seat if you care to be comfort- 
able. You may stand around the arena, 





but. this season standing room was not 
available for those who came late. 
Roadsters, harness horses, three and 
four-gaited saddle horses, hunters and 
jumpers, Shetland ponies, Hackney 
horses and six-horse teams, in the va- 
rious roles, make up the evening’s en- 
tertainment. Most of the saddle horses 
would not make good cow ponies, but 
the cow ponies couldn’t do what these 
aristocrats do. ‘It’s the unusual, of 
course, that entertains. 

The papers tell you there were two 
thousand Four-H and vocational edu- 
cational boys and girls in attendance, 
from twenty-eight states; judging 
teams from colleges all over the United 
States, and you recognize leading pro- 
fessors, breeders, stockmen and indus- 
trial leaders in the crowd. The latter 
generally have herds on exhibition. 

Time will not permit you to see all 
the show, but signs on the pens, and 
the dailies which so wonderfully sup- 
port the show, tell you the placings of 
the various breeds. 

Forty-three exhibitors in the Here- 
fords gave Judge T. G. Patterson, of 
Argyle, Illinois, a good work out. Bald- 
win Ranch, of Pleasanton, California, 
received the grand champion ‘bull 





award, and Walter J. Hill, Wilsall, 
Montana, the champion female award. 

Judge John Robbins, of Horace, Indi- 
ana, placed the herds of the thirty- 
three Shorthorn exhibitors. Singleton 
Farms, Midlothian, Texas, received the 
bull award. Edellyn Farms, Wilson, 
Illinois, received the female award. 

Eleven entrants among the Aberdeen 
Angus paraded their choicest before 
W. H. Pence, of Pine Plains, New York, 
and Prof. H. K. Gramlich, of Lincoln, 
Nebraska. Hartley Stock Farm, of 
Page, North Dakota, won the grand 
championship award for bull. Rowles & 
Son, Onawa, Iowa, received the_female 
championship award. 

Hollandale Farms, Hereford breed- 
ers, of Muscatine, Iowa, showed their 
yearling steer for grand champion fat 
steer of all breeds. There were thirty- 
one entries in the class. The judge was 
T. G. Patterson, of Argyle, Illinois. 

In the fat barrow class, honors went 
to the Oklahoma A. and M. College, of 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. Prof. L. A. 
Weaver, Columbia, Missouri, placed the 
ribbons. , 

Humbert & Son, of Corning, Iowa, 
were the heavy winners among the Per- 
cheron horses. 


Huff Succeeds Barrett 


For the first time in twenty-odd 
years, the National Farmers’ Union has 
a new president.. At the annual con- 
vention in Denver last week, Charles 








Barrett, president almost since 
start of the organization, was not a” 


candidate for re-election, and was gyq 
ceeded by C. E. Huff, of Salina, Kam 
sas, president of the Kansas Farme re 
Union. Mr. Barrett will continue to py 


associated with the National Boarg of 


Farm Organizations, and will be the 
Washington representative of the Nea 
tional Farmers’ Union. Joe Atkins, of” 
South Dakota, was elected Vice-pregh. 
dent; James O’Shea, of Montana, Seq 


retary. O’Shea also replaced an olde 


timer in the organization, Davis, gp | 
Arkansas, who has been secretary fgp _ 


many years. 


The board of directors of the nation. 
al organization includes L. A. Cham. 


bers, of Oklahoma; T. E. Howard, of 
Colorado; C .E. Brasted, of Kansas; G& 
C. Talbott, of North Dakota, and ¢. 4 


Rogers, of Iowa. 


One of the principal actions of the’ 


convention dealt with the subject of 
marketing livestock. The convention 
declared: ‘We oppose the further on 


ganization of assembling stations, yp. — 


less Owned cooperatively by livestock 
producers, and urge that we exert al] 


the strength at our command to pre 


serve the competitive market until a 
working substitute may be made effeg. 
tive.” 
supervision of concentration points by 
the Department of Agriculture, in the 
same way that terminal markets are 
now supervised. 























“What do you mean, feeding. 
pigs before they’re born?” 


BILL: Just this . . . that unborn pigs can get their feed in 
only one place... . from the sow herself. I feed my 
sows Pig Chow. And look at the kind of litters I’ve 
been getting. Eight and ten to the litter. Big ras- 
cals, too, ready to suck the minute they’re born. 


FRANK: Yov’re right, Bill. All the Pig Chow feeders around 
here get big litters. I’m going to have that checker- 
board dealer send me some Pig Chow for my sows. 


PURINA MILLS, 994 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Sold at the stores with the checkerboard sign in the United States and Canada 


is for sows and. 


growing pigs 





hogs 


The resolution also called for 
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More Letters, Please 
One of the most interesting features 


‘pur Boys’ and Girls’ Section is the 
we receive from the young 


ks telling about the good times they 
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| Months, if not more often. 








» enjoyed. Undoubtedly some of 
boys and girls have had Hallow- 
parties, special club parties of 
om kind, or stunt evenings, and if 
go, we ask you to tell us about them 
‘gpd the features of your programs 
“which made them successful. You 
jave lots of enthusiasm in telling 
= the good times you have, and 
| ffyou will just write us a letter telling 
about the evening’s enjoyment just as 
? would tell it if you were talking 
oa friend, we will very much appreci- 
ate it. We know that many of our 
folks will likewise appreciate the sug- 
gestions we are sure they will get 
| from your letter. We hope to havea 
| good many more letters than we have 
been receiving, as we want to pass 
_ them on for the benefit and enjcyment 
| of other folks as well as ourselves. 
Last month we offered to suggest 
‘programs of entertainment for the 
boys and girls, and were pleased to re- 
eeive several letters asking for our 
fecommendations. One of the things 
| we especially recommended was a 
‘Stunt Night.” This program means 
' entertaining the fathers and mothers 
' as well as the boys and girls. The 
“ girls should put on one stunt, the boys 
another, the fathers another, and the 
mothers still another, and the audi- 
F ence should vote on which stunt is the 
best. Competition always stirs us to 
' do our best, and our older folks and 
- our younger folks will find a whole lot 
_of real, downright fun and some good, 
| hearty laughs in a stunt evening. We 
 guggested this for January as we 
‘thought a Christmas party might be 
on the program for December. We 
also suggested that the Four-H Club, 









| which had a representative at the na- 


tional congress in Chicago the first 
week in December, delegate one of 
| their number who had attended, the 
task of telling the story of the week, 
as we know it would be a most inter- 
esting one. . 
- A valentine party for February and 
' a Washington and Lincoln birthday 


- Party make very desirable programs’ 


for that month. There is no reason 
_ why our young folks should no: get to- 
' gether as often as at least once a 
' Month, and we would say that the 

older folks ought to enjoy the evening 

With them as often as once every three 
It is the 
boys and girls, the men and women 


q ' Working together in a community that 


Makes a happy community. We are 


_ Yery much interested in hearing from 
| ur young folks, telling us about the 
| €venings they have enjoyed and giv- 
| ing suggestions to our other young 
for an enjoyable evening. The 


 @xchange of ideas is bound to prove 
‘Mutually helpful. 


» and hoping that we will be 
ef number than expected, I am, 


__ Sineerely yours,. 
f a JOHN. P. WALLACE. 














: have more of these, with a small prize 


. ‘The 


ay remember, consisted in giv- 








© titleh and: author of the book 
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Looking forward to receiving many 


_ disappointed only by receiving a larg- 


| Do you remember the book puzzles 
We used to have? Would you like to 


attached. Write us if you 
Solution of the puzzle, as 


December Evening Skies 


By James Stokley 


December is not the month that we 
ordinarily think of in connection with 
meteor displays—those of August and 
November are much_more prominent, 
and better known. But the December 
meteors have one advantage—their 
light is especially blue, and so they 
can be most easily photographed. In 
fact, the amateur photographer can 
have the fun of taking some pictures 
of these visitors from space, and, at 
the same time, can contribute to sci- 
ence, if he cares to stay up a little 
later than usual on one or two De- 
cember nights. 

The principal shower of December is 
that of the Geminids. It receives its 
name, like all meteor showers, from 
the constellation from which it seems 
to emerge—in this case, Gemini, the 
twins. This group is in the eastern 
sky on December evenings. The me- 
teors reach their maximum on the 
nights of the tenth to thirteenth. For- 
tunately, the new moon occurs on the 
twelfth, so that during this period the 
nights will be completely dark. 

Like all meteors,’ these are bodies 
which float into the solar system from 
outside space, or which have originally 
come from some outside source, and 
now revolve around the sun in a vast 
swarm. Periodically, the earth gets 
in their way, and then its gravitational 
pull draws them in. The friction of 
the air heats them to incandescence, 
and they vanish in a burst of light. 
The earth rotates so that before mid- 
night the meteors have to catch up to 


it, while after midnight it meets them 
head on. Thus the greater number 
are in the early morning hours. 

Three planets now decorate the eve- 
ning sky. In the west for several 
hours after sunset Venus appears. It 
is brighter than any other planet or 
star in the sky, and so it is not hard 
to locate. Jupiter is in the southern 
sky, and is second only to Venus in 
brilliancy. Over in the east is Mars, 
of a brilliant red color. Mars is infe- 
rior in brightness only to Venus, Jupi- 
ter and the star Sirius, the brilliant 
one low in the southeastern sky. Mars’ 
ruddy color, however, affords a means 
of identification. Until the twenty- 
third it is in the constellation of Ge- 
mini, the twins, after which it moves 
into Taurus, the bull. Thus, it is in 
the same region as the radiant of the 
Geminid meteors, but as it is so red 
in color, it would not appear very bril- 
liantly on a meteor photograph. 

This month Mars is in opposition. 
That means that it is on the side of 
the earth directly opposite the sun, 
and that at midnight it is directly 
south. It reaches this position on the 
twenty-first. A few days before—on 
the fifteenth—it is at its clesest posi- 
tion to the earth on this trip. At that 
time it is only 54,343,200 miles from 
the earth. Every two years and two 
months the planet reaches opposition, 
and at about the same time comes 
closest to the earth. But oppositions 
vary greatly in closeness of approach. 
On the average it comes within 49,000,- 
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000 miles, sometimes it can come as 
close as 34,600,000 miles, as it did in 
1924. At other times, it only comes to 
about 63,000,000 miles. Now, there- 
fore, it is not at the best position, or 
even as good as average, but it is not 
as bad as sometimes. There is one ad- 
vantage, however. When it is at one 
of the very close oppositions, it is al- 
ways far south in the sky. Most of 
the big observatories are in the north- 
ern hemisphere, so that means that its 
lowness in the sky cancels much of 
the advantage of closeness. This 
month, tho not so close, it reaches a 
position high overhead. At the great 
observatories, astronomers are watch- 
ing it, but particularly are they doing 
so at Flagstaff, Ariz. The Lowell Ob- 
servatory there has made a specialty 
of Mars and the planets, and from 
this institution have come some of 
the finest drawings and photographs 
of it. 

A number of bright stars can be 
seen in the sky now, as the winter 
presents some of the most brilliant. 
Sirius, the “Dog-Star,” in the constel- 
lation of Canis Major, the Great Dog, 
is low in the southeast in the early 
evening, and has already. been men- 
tioned. - A little higher, and almost 
directly east, is the lesser dog, Canis 
Minor, with the first magnitude Pro- 
cyon. Above Sirius is the familiar 
group of Orion. The three stars in a 
vertical row form the warrior’s belt, 
the row of stars descending from it 
are his sword. The bright, and red- 
dish, star to the north is Betelgeuse, 
the brilliant one above the belt is 
Bellatrix, while the one to the south is 
Above Orion is Taurus, the 
bull, with Aldebaran marking the eye 
of the bull. This star is even more 
ruddy than Betelgeuse. To the north 
of Taurus is Auriga, the charioteer, 
marked by the bright Capelia. Be- 
tween Auriga and Canis Minor are 


Gemini, the twins. The two bright 
stars are the two twins, Castor 
(above) and Pollux (below). Pollux 
is the brighter of the two. In the 


west is Pegasus, with the familiar 
“Great Square,” and to the northwest, 
in a vertical position, is the northern 
cross, of Cygnus, the swan, with the 
first magnitude Deneb at the top. 

(Copyright, 1928, by Science Serv- 
ice, Inc.) 





Books for Younger Children 


“The Dream Hills of Happy Coun- 
try,” by Ethel and Frank Owen (The 
Abingdon Press, $1.50) is a merry lit- 
tle book of fairy tales. Boy and‘ girl 
characters such as “Peterkins” and 
“Gingham Girl,” and also fantastic 
little creatures like “Plum Skoodle”’ 
and the “Skat-Skit-Skoot” trio go 
romping and flitting and flying thru 
its pages. An important part of the 
book is its silhouette decorations on 
fly leaf and bindings, with here and 
there gay little pen and ink figures 
scattered along the page margins. 

Too bad the moralizing is so ob- 
vious. Too bad the authors tack each 
gay fantasy on the same framework, 
making the story book youngsters go 
into dreamland before their adven- 
tures start happening.—A. O. 





What are your‘favorite outdoor win- 
ter games? Have you been able to 
add any new features to the old favor- 
ites? Let’s have letters from those 


who have’ been able to find more fun 
than usual in outdoor games this 
winter. 
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When I decided to tell you girls how 
to use stick printing for Christmas, I 
began to lock around for some of those 
old-fashioned stick printing sets that 
we used back in kindergarten days. 
Everywhere that I asked for them, the 
clerks looked at me as if I’d just 
stepped out of Noah’s ark. 

“We've never had anything like 
that,” they’d say, or, “They are so 
messy to work with that we don’t keep 
the outfits in stock any more.” 

After I’d gone around a few days, be- 
moaning the fact that stick printing 
was-a lost art, I took things into my 
own hands. If there were no sticks to 
print with, then I would make some! 
And make them I did. You’d have 
laughed to see me struggle—but I had 
such loads of fun that I don’t want you 
girls to miss a bit of it. 

I’ve been saying to every one I see: 
“Did you ever stick print?” and they’d 
say, “I never heard of it”’—unless they 
remembered back to the tiny tot school 
days. So I think before I tell you girls 
how to do it, I’d better tell you what 
it is. 

In stick printing, we use the blunt 
cross-grained end of a stick, cut in 
some conventional shape, and stamp a 
repeat pattern on fabric or paper by 
first dipping the end of the stick into 
a paint solution. 

I mixed the paint first—just a small 
tube of oil paint, mixed with an indel- 
ible liquid solution that makes the col- 
or quite fast when it’s stamped on the 
fabric. I think any paint shop would 
have both the tubes of paint and the 
solution. The solution was 25 cents a 
bottle, but if you can’t find it, turpen- 
tine does very nicely. 

IT mixed the paint in a jelly glass lid, 
and after the paint was in solution, I 
put a piece of blotter in the bottom of 
the pan. Just dipping the stick into 
the paint solution is apt to leave a 
blurred or blotted imprint on the fab- 
ric, since too much paint adheres to 
the stick. The blotter absorbs the 
paint and spreads it on the stick 
evenly. 

As I told you before, I decided that 
if the sticks weren’t on the market, I’d 
save my money and make my sticks. I 
tried out the wood to see if it would 
really print on the fabric, and to find 
out what kind of wood is best. Hard 
wood doesn’t retain as much paint, and 
has a tendency to leave a blur when 
stamped on the fabric. Soft wood—just 
erdinary soft pine or basswood—is 
more porous and spongy, and is splen- 
did. A friend of mine was experiment- 
ing with me, and she said, “Why not 
rubber? All of those little stamp print- 
ing outfits are of rubber.” So we tried 
a rubber from the end of a lead pencil. 
It worked like a charm. The shapes 
that can be cut from porous rubber 
are unlimited. 

Of course, the first thing to do after 
we know what kind of wood to use, is 
to know what kind of shapes. You can 
see in the designs on this page that it 
is possibie to get an effective border 
design with two or three simple shapes 
—such as a triangle, a square and a 
circle, ‘ ‘ 

I used a small square of wood, mea- 
suring about three-fourths of an inch, 


A Stick Printing We 
Will Go! 


‘ By ELEANOR BAUR 


and bordered a towel hem by turning 
the square diagonally ahd stamping on 
a row of diamonds. That was the first 
time I was sure stick printing would 
work on fabric. 

The loveliest design that we did was 
stamped onto a yellow checked ging- 
ham lunchcloth. The conventional 
square and triangular shapes worked 
beautifully into a neat, straight, little 
border with an interesting design in 
the corner. Checked material is easy 
to work with, because the lines are 


time I sang a line. Once in a while I’d 
have a rather long “hold,” but usually 
it moved along with a swing. 

Stick printing is the most fascinat- 
ing thing—you do one design and it 
leads to another. For the most part, 
squares, triangles, straight lines and 
circles are most easily used, but there’s 
a wealth of opportunity to develop 
some clever designs. 

There are just two things to watch 
in doing the stick printing—the colors 
used and the design. I think you girls 
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easy to follow, but, of course, it’s no 
fun just to count the spaces and put 
the stick down over and over and over, 
unless you’ve something to do that 
makes it fun. I kept humming, “Oh, 
a hunting we will go”—only I’d simg it, 


“A stick printing we will go! 
A stick printing we will go! 
We dabble in paint 
And make things look quaint. 
A stick printing we will go!” 


And I’d get my imprint made on ev- 
ery line—or rather on my fabric, every 





all know what I mean when I say that 
we should use neighbor colors. I 
stamped yellow-red (orange) on yellow 
fabric, and got the loveliest, softest, 
yellow-red in my design. Green is 
lovely stamped on yellow, too. Don’t 
use bright, intensive colors. 

I’d begin on an inexpensive fabric 
first, such as unbleached muslin or an 
every-day hand towel. After you’re 
sure you won’t blur or blot the fabric, 
try a rough linen or homespun. 

Can you tell how the little elephant 
border at the bottom of the page is 









stamped? The straight lines are mada 
by using the edge of a block. 

Now I’m ready to give you the 
Christmas suggestions that you might 
use in stick printing. 

Dainty, fine designs on handkerchiefs 
are lovely. Select soft colors in linen 
and stamp on a stronger color—for jp. 
stance, a-creamy tan with a tiny block 


and a dash, block and a dash, border, © 


done in brown. 

Luncheon sets are simple, as well ag 
curtain borders, dresser scarfs and pi- 
lows. I’m doing a wide border ona 
smock. One of the loveliest things I've 
seen was a wall hanging done in a re 
peat design, the design being a con 
ventionalized chicken that fitted into 
a triangle. Always keep your spaces 
well filled. By that I mean, don’t leave 
a lot of background space showing 
thru. ie 

Stick printing works nicely on paper, 
Can’t you see all sorts of possibilities 
in doing decorative paper for book 
covers, desk sets and book-ends? 

I believe the thing that I enjoyed 
most about experimenting with stick 
printing was the unlimited possibilties 
of developing original designs. Just 
take a ruler, a pencil and some paper, 
some evening, and experiment for your. 
self. See how many simple border and 
corner designs you can make by using 
plain, geometric shapes. Then get a 
knife and cut the shapes from soft 
wood. Be sure you use the cross grain 
of the wood. When you’ve developed 
quite a bit of originality in working 
out designs, I’d like to see you try to 
make a repeat, conventionalized animal 
design, using only straight line blocks 
or circles. You'll find suggestions for 
designs in pictures of cross-stitch sam- 
plers and even in conventionalized wall 
paper patterns. 

Remember that stick printing is fun, 
so don’t be surprised if the other mem- 
bers of the family become interested, 
too. I’m hoping stick printing may 
solve a few of your Christmas gift 
problems, 





Stick Printing Contest 
Why not have a stick-printing party 
and all of you club girls go a stick- 
printing? Wouldn’t it be fun to seé 
what unusual ideas you could work 


out? You know, they say two hands 
are better than one. 

That means, tho, that you’ll have to 
take hammer, saw, your paints and am 


old salt sack—the homespun sort—and | 


plan to spend a messy afternoon. 
And don’t forget to- wear your old 
clothes! , 

I know you girls will work out some 
interesting and unusual designs im 
stick printing, and so Wallaces’ Farm 
er is offering prizes of $3, $2 and $1 
respectively, for the first, second and 
third best border or conventionalized 
animal designs sent in to the Four 
Club Page Editor, Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Just stamp your 
design onto a piece of muslin or paper 
and send it in before January 1. Any 
other designs that are used will be paid 
for at the rate of $1 each.—Eleanor 
Baur, Editor Four-H Page. 
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Miss Arnquist’s Letter 


7 Four-H Club Girls: 
Do you realize that December is al- 
t upon us? How the happy days 
roll along. Aren’t we all glad that 
are living? 
feel sure that there are at least 
twenty-five Iowa farm girls very much 
“alive to the fact that December is al- 
most here. They are the ones who 
to represent you and me at the 
National Club Congress in Chicago the 
“first week in December. Twenty-five 
#iate champions! Doesn’t if sound ex- 
citing? These girls will have the op- 
portunity of becoming acquainted 
with Four-H girls and boys from every 
state in the union and from our neigh- 
bor country, Canada. They will have 
the responsibility of representing 
Yowa’s 15,000 farm girls. Theirs will 
‘be a joy—and a responsibility. 
~ The club congress is one of the two 
national meetings held annually for 
S - Four-H Club people. It is held in Chi- 
cago. Each state is limited to fifty 
"members, twenty-five girls and twenty- 
' five boys. The second meeting is in 
" Washington, D. C., in June. At this 
meeting but two girls and two boys 
- may attend. 
* Bach of our twenty-five girls has a 
' splendid record in community service. 
She has been chosen; not alone for 
work done by her hands, but for her 
alll round development of head, hand, 
"heart and health. 
| Some of our delegates will take part 
“in contests. Evelyn Kirkpatrick, of 
’ Keokuk county, our health champion, 
® will vie with the other healthy ones. 
' Velma’ Larson, of Shelby county, will 
| model in the girls’ style show in an 
@ outfit made by herself. Esther Ever- 
| @tt, of Mahaska county, will have on 
‘ seal her complete outfit of clothing. 
, Dickinson county gives us Evelyn 
- Kidd’s dressing unit for her. room. 
This will show the home furnishing 
yas of our work. The Sac county 
girls will display their famous can- 
“ting. The following girls will enter 
3 judging contests: -Esther Everett and 
| Alma McCurdy, of Mahaska county; 
| Agnes Klevor and Esther Friesth, of 
’ Humboldt county; Viola Mann and 
Mary Johnson, of Sac county; Lillian 
» Wiggins, of Muscatine; Esther Brees, 
' of Scott county; Velma Reis, of Adair 
~eounty, and Grace McCormac, of Lou- 
~ isa county. 
_ Other girls to go to Chicago are: 
Margaret Everett, Mahaska county: ” 
la Scuffham, Kossuth; Nellie Mann, 
Dallas; Marie Louise Moulton and 
len Pote, Guthrie; Neva Sheridan 
Joy Ransome, Cerro Gordo; Selma 
Miller, Crawford; Bernice Cadwell, 
; Mary Davenport, Tama; Kath- 
~ erine Gross, Poweshiek; Grace McCor- 
- mac, Louisa, and Marjorie Meier, 
Scott. 





















































‘All but two of these girls are long- 
time record girls. Esther Brees has 
‘the longest consecutive record. She 
been an active club member for 
it years. 
_ Miss Gertrude Warren, from the 
hington, D. C., department, and 
‘a L. Noble, secretary of the com- 
‘ t § to arrange matters in Chicago, 
wi 1 be on hand to greet these corn-fed 
maidens when they get off the trains 
4 Chicago. dc 
~ Much will be expected of our dele- 
‘in Chicago in the way of living 
















up to Iowa Four-H ideals. Much will 
be expected of them upon their return 
for they must bring back to the states 
the message of the Seventh Annual 
National Club Congress where they go 
as Iowa’s delegates. 
And next month brings ‘us—Christ- 
mas! Sincerely, 
JOSEPHINE ARNQUIST, 
State Leader Four-H Clubs. 


Caroling On 


Christmas time means music—glad 
music, sweet music—and what,could 
be sweeter music than the singing of 
the beautiful old Christmas carols that 





be to all the people. For unto us is 
born this day in the city of David a 
Savior, which is Christ the Lord.” 

And then the very first carol was 
sung by the angels—“Glory be to God 
on high, and on earth peace, good will 
to men.” 

Then, so the old story goes, the 
shepherds went forth to pay homage 
to the Christ Child, singing as they 
went. 

Festivals have always been celebrat- 
ed by song. What would be more nat- 
ural than caroling at Christmas time. 

All sorts of carols developed and 
some of them had very interesting be- 
ginnings. For instance, at one time 
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Ye Four-H Girls 


Let every Four-H Club girl light 

A candle on this tree— 

And may she whisper, as she lights, 
‘‘My gift, dear world, to thee. 


“‘Oh, help me hold my candle high, 
And keep it burning bright; 

= This candle-light that’s part of me— 

May it glow on thru the night.’’ 


Gift 

















have come to us, sifted by time and 
loved by all. 

“What is a carol?” you ask. Christ- 
mas carols or noels are songs sung 
by the people in honor of the birthday 
of the Christ Child. : 

“And how did we come to have this 
custom of singing Christmas carols at 
Christmas time?” 
~I love the answer to that. Don’t you 
remember? “And there were in the 
same country, shepherds ‘abiding in 
the field, keeping watch over their 
flocks by night.” 

And when the angel came— 

“Fear not: for behold, I bring you 
good tidings of great joy, which shall 


sans 


the holly and the ivy were looked wtpon 
as representing men and women, and 
arguments between the two took the 
form of song and became carols. Here 
is a fifteenth century carol. Can’t you 
just imagine Mr. Holly on bended knee 
before gentle Miss Ivy? 


Holly and Ivy made a great party, 
Who should have mastery 
In lands where they go? 


Then spake Holly, “I am free and jolly, 
I will have mastery 
In lands where we go.” 


Then spake ivy, “I am loved -and 


proud, 








And I will have mastery 
In lands where we go.” 


Then spake Holly, and set him on his 
knee, 

“T pray thee, gentle Ivy, 

Say me no villainy 

In lands where we go.” 


The sweet carols are the lullabys 
and some of the most beautiful were 
written of the virgin as she lulled the 
infant Christ. 

Another carol that we all of us 
know is, “It Come Upon a Midnight 
Clear.” I like the way the shepherds’ 
story is told and:set to music. Some- 
times I wonder if we really pay atten- 
tion-to the words as we sing. I know 
we don’t to some songs, but a half of 
the beauty of the carols is the mean- 
ing in the poem itself. 

One of the nicest things about carol 
Singing is that we can find a carol to 
fit every mood. There are the gay 
ones, the sad ones, rollicking ones, 
and the calm, lovely ones. 

Then wouldn’t it be a lovely thing 
for all the club girls to go caroling, 
some time during the week before 
Christmas? Nothing quite equals a 
chorus of voices out-of-doors on a 
crisp, cold night. If only it might be 
a white night, and you could have a 
bobsled and sleigh bells—and carols! 
I can hear it just by closing my eyes 
and imagining. 

Let’s all plan to go caroling on the 
Saturday night before Christmas. I'd 
like to feel that the Iowa Four-H Club 
girls are “Caroling On,” and that 15,- 
000 voices are singing all the glad, 
sweet carols that they know. 

How I'd love to “listen in” 
Four-H girls go a-caroling. 

ELEANOR BAUR, 
Editor Four-H Page. 
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Score Your Club—and Grow! 


You girls, I am sure, will all agree 
with me that the only way for your 
club to grow is to score it on its weak 
and its strong points. 

With this idea in mind, Wallaces’ 
Farmer is promoting a contest for all 
of the Iowa Four-H Clubs, and I’m sure 
that if your club hasn’t already en- 
tered,. you will want to. 

You'll like this contest for two rea- 
sons, I think. It gives your entire club 
a chance to do something for itself as 
a club, and doesn’t shift the responsi- 
bility to just a few girls. That means 
that each girl must work to bring up 
her own record—for the sake of the 
club’s record. 

The other nice thing about the con- 
test is that both old and new clubs 
have a chance to win the splendid 
prizes that are being offered. If your 
club is new, but quite active, I’d be 
sure to have it entered in the contest. 

Entry blanks and rules for the con- 
test will be sent, upon request, but the 
entry will have to be made by your club 
committee and the county agent. 

The closing entry date has been 
changed from December 1 to January 1, 
1929, so that will give you five months 
to score your club and strerigthen its 
weak points. 

Prizes offered are $50 for first place, 
$25 for second, $15 for third and $10 
for fourth. 

Why not score your club, girls?— 
and grow!—E. B. 
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Council Chief Election 

As all Lone Scouts know, council 
chiefs in different regions are elected 
by a vote of members of the grand 
council. A member of the grand coun- 
cil is a Scout who has passed all his 
degrees and earned one other title. In 
the election just -closed, the following 
candidates were named: 

Region 1—Harry Shain, 55 Jeffer- 
son street, Newton, Mass. 

Region 2—Joseph M. Wise, 928 Tif- 
fany street, Bronx, N. Y. 

Region 3—Russell L. Paxton, 
1176, Roanoke, Va. 

Region 4—Malvin B. Plunkett, Rose- 
bud avenue, Erlanger, Ky. 

Region 5—Bryan G. Pettus, Benton, 
Ark. 

Region 6—James H. C. Thomas, Mil- 
ner, Ga. 

Region 7—LeRoy Andrews, 2325 Bos- 
worth avenue, Chicago, IIl. 

Region 8—J. Marcus Jantzen, Hills- 
boro, Kan. 


Box 


Region 9—Edwin G. McCoy, Stigler, | 


Okla. 

Region 10—John Hawkins, Austin, 
Minn. 

Region 11—Wilton McConkey, Olym- 
pia, Wash. 

Region 12—James W. McDougall, 
1215 Twenty-ninth avenue, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

‘Region 18—Allan Wilhite, Box 797, 
Balboa, Canal Zone. 





Recruit Now 


Are Lone Scouts all reaching out to 
bring the country cousins and friends 
into Scouting? Lone Scouts all over 
the country are now active in a re- 
cruiting campaign. Get busy now and 
see how many new recruits you can 
get. 

Rural boys, like city boys, may be 
divided into three classes: ‘“Loners,” 
boys who prefer to satisfy their social 
desires and needs by an intensive as- 
sociation with pets, plants, machines 
and birds; “gang boys,” whose yearn- 
ingefor companionship can be satisfied 
only thru group association, who is at 
his best in the participation of group 
planning and group effort; “chum 
boy.” one who is never happy except 
as he functions thru or with a “buddy.” 
We have a special program to take 
care of each class. For the first time 
there is the Lone Scout plan. The 
“ganz boy” is best served by a tribe, 
troop or patrol. The new friend and 
guide program takes care of the “chum 
boy.” 

Familiarize yourself with the differ- 
ent forms of Scouting and then see 


what kind of a salesman you are. - 





Lone Scouts and Merit 
Badges 


Lone Scouts are not engaging in 
the merit badge field as they should. 
Many of them have the “old order” 
idea and refuse to try the tests be- 
cause they believe in keeping the prin- 
ciples an@ program of the old L. S. A. 
as intact as possible. 

This is a wrong idea. I am an “old- 
timer” myself, having joined in 1922, 
yet I am chasing merit badges and 
find it intensely interesting work. No 


one regretted the merger more than I, 
yet we should not let this interfere 
with our interest in the new order. I 
have ral merit badges, and think 
our Tohe* ts should-enter this new 
‘and ‘field.—Ezra: Austin, 
LSC, Schoolfield, Va. : 


Since scouting owes so much to the 
American Indian, both in principle and 
practice, there is no good reason why 
any Lone Scout should not acquaint 
himself thoroly with the habits and 
customs of the people that have con- 
tributed so much to his organization. 
I know of no more fascinating way of 
doing this than by searching for and 
finding Indian relics as left on their 
ancient battlefields and camping 
places. 

There is scarcely a county in any 
of the states of the middle-west that 
does not contain places where the 
Indians roamed or lived. And the 
Lone Scout is particularly fortunate in 
usually living close to where there is 
good likelihood of finding Indian 
relics. 

The old Indian camp ground will us- 
ually be the most productive spot in 
yielding up relics. If a boy has had 
no previous experience in searching 
for such camp grounds, his stumbling 
upon one may be pure accident. But 
a little experience and observation will 
soon enable him to pick out a possible 
camp ground almost as far as he can 
see it. ? 

Nearness to a large creek or stream 
that would have provided water, good 
fishing, and good hunting in its for- 
ests, seems to have been one of the 
first requisites for an Indian camp 
site. Another important requisite 
seems to have been a spot high 
enough for observing the surrounding 
country in order that an approaching 
enemy could be sighted. Some of the 
best sites that I have discovered, 
command a view of all the country 
roundabout. 

To most boys, much of the interest 
in finding Indian relics centers in find- 
ing the implements of war and of the 
chase—tomahawks, spear heads and 
arrow points. Most of these are us- 
ually found upon or near the camp 
site, but there is another class of 
relics by which the camp site may be 
found and identified. This class -is 


Tracking Down the Indian 


made up of the domestic implements 
used—skinning knives and scrapers, 
drills and celts and chisels, and hoes 
used jin tilling the soil. 

In fact, it is the proximity of good 
ground, for tilling by which the Indian 
camp site may often be found. Some 
of the camp sites I have found are 
upon or close to the benches or sec- 
ond bottoms that often rise away from 
the larger creeks. 

The boys I have hunted relics with 
seem to get about their biggest thrill 
from finding an Indian battlefield. 
There is no sure way of knowing in 
advance just when you-are going to 
stumble upon one, for of course two 
warring tribes never picked out a spot 
in advance and said, “Lets have a bat- 
tle here.” 

But if you are going along and find 
an arrow head with a straight shaft— 
that is, with no “ears” on it—you may 
be sure that you have come upon 2 
“battle point.” And if, in your ram- 
blings, you come upon a field that has 
many of these battle points in it, and 
you discover that the points are of two 
distinct styles of manufacture, oh, boy, 
what a thrill!*for you have come upon 
a genuine Indian battle field upon 
which two tribes fought it out. Not 
the least part of the thrill is in using 
your imagination and in visualizing 
something of what may have hap- 
pened on that spot several hundred 
years ago. 

The boys that hunt with me and I 
have found that cultivated fields that 
might have been desirable camp sites 
are the best ones in whith to find the 
Indian relics.. You will find many 
fragments in such a field, for years of 
cultivation with many different pieces 
of farm machinery. running over the 
field are bound to break up the relics. 
But you will also find some perfect 
pieces which, to the genuine collector, 
will pay him for hours of search. 

From my observation of the boys 
that hunt with me, I have found that 
there are several stages in the collect- 
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I have, with the consent of my parents or guardian, taken the follow- 
ing Oath of. the Lone Scouts, Boy Scouts of America, which I have read 


“On my honor I will do my best—(1) To do my duty to God and 
my country, and to obey the Scout Laws; 
all times; (3) To keep myself physically strong, mentally awake, and 
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ing mania. 


When a boy first begins, 
he will take home every chip and ey. 
ery fragment that looks like it might 
be even remotely related to an Indian 


relic. The second stage is where he 
will pick up and take home only the 
larger fragments of real relics, and of 
course any perfect pieces he finds, 
The final stage is where he picks up 
only the perfect pieces he finds. 

I have a bunch of boy chums who 


started in with me last summer in the , 


business of collecting Indian stuff. We 
were all amateurs at first, but now 
those fellows can spot an Indian camp 
site as far as they can see it. They 
will cheerfully plow thru smartweed 
and stick-tights up to their necks, 
wade and swim creeks when neces. 
sary, and trudge around all day on an 
Indian relic hunt. So enthusiastic are 
they, that I believe that if I were to 
say to them, “Let’s start out and walk 
to the Gulf of Mexico looking for In- 
dian stuff,” they would all reply in 
chorus, “‘All right; when do we 
start?’—L. R. Grinstead. 





Protection of Bird Friends 


Some think because the birds are so 
small that they are of no value to any- 
one and they are a pest. However, if 
one knows it, the bird is the best 
friend a man, woman or child has, for 
if it were not for our feathered friends 
we could not live. The birds kill many. 
insects which destroy our food and 
property. 

Authorities tell us the next great 
war will not be man against man, but 
man against insects, as the number of 
insects which destroy millions of-dol- 
lars’ worth of. food each year is in- 
creasing. We Lone Scouts can help 
stop some of this loss by protecting 
our birds which, in turn, kill the in- 
sects. 2 

Ways in which we can help our 
birds are: By building cat-proof bird 
houses, keeping cats away by keep- 
ing them shut away from where the 
birds stay, by putting out food for 
them in winter and trying to save 
them thru bad storms. 

It is said when we put out boxes for 
birds in which they build, that the 
parent birds generally raise two broods 
a year, and where there is none they 
can not raise even one; because, if 
they ‘are not properly protected by 
houses, cats will kill the young ones 
from the trees, or snakes and the 
like will steal their eggs. 

Durjng the summer months we 
should all keep our cats shut up at 
night so they will not have a chance 
to get at the young birds, which are 
unable to fly. It is estimated the aver- 
age house cat kills.-from fifteen to 
twenty young birds a season. 

Ways in which we Scouts can do 


our “daily good turns” is by building | 


bird boxes, taking care of crippled 
birds which we find until they are able 
to fly again, and to put feed where 
they can get it in cold weather. There 
are many other things which a good 
Scout can do towards saving birds and 
also as a “daily good turn” not only to 
ourselves but also to the whole coun- 
try.—Martin O. Behymer, Atlanta, Mo. 





What special programs are our Scout 
tribes putting on this winter? Let's 
have reports. On this page next month, 
we'll run an honor roll of tribes that 
have been able to hold good meetings 
with unusually interesting programs 


_ and that have sent a report to us. See ? 
that your tribe is represented in this ~ 


honor list. 
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To Advertise Eggs and Poultry 


At a recent meeting of the National 
| pooltry Council, an extensive and in- 
tensive plan was outlined for putting 
before the people of the United States 
the desirability and value of using 
' more eggs and poultry. The plan of 
the campaign has been in process of 
peemopment for a period of two years. 
As finally approved, it involves six 
_ phases: The establishment of fellow- 
5 ' ships at some of our leading universi- 
| ties, to conduct research to determine 
the true food value of eggs and poultry 
jn the human diet; secondly, egg qual- 





F ity and consumer preference studies to 


' determine the actual conditions in the 
_ marketing end of the industry; third, 
| aprogram to increase quality of eggs 
thru the cooperation of producing and 


| distributing agencies in better produc- 
tion, handling and grading methods; 
' fourth, a greater development of Na- 


tional Egg Week; fifth, a four-year 


| program of educational activities, car- 
| tying the message of eggs and their 
' place in the human diet, to the Ameri- 
* ean housewife; sixth, and last, organ- 


ized newspaper publicity and advertis- 


| ing, same to be used principally when 
_ anemergency exists and it is necessary 
| tomove a surplus of eggs and poultry 
; ‘immediately into consumption channels 
' in order that economic stability may 
‘be maintained. 

_~ The members of the National Poul- 


try Council were unanimously agreed 


' that the consumption of eggs in the 


United States being as it is about 


“one-half an egg per person per day, 


Should and could reasonably be mate- 
‘Tially increased to approximately an 
gg a day per person, if the consuming 
public were but acquainted with the 
food properties of eggs and their dis- 
tinetive growth-promoting and health- 


| 8iving properties. 








_ New York Regulations Mean 
Disease Control 


‘The majority of poultry buyers in 
Towa and surrounding states are now 
Tefusing to buy any poultry that are 
diseased or which are not in condi- 
nh to be put in fattening pens. Pro- 
Ts who have been raising strong, 





 ¥igorous poultry will now find that 


“their poultry will be in greater de- 
Mand, or at least they will not get 
docked in price to make up for the 





Poorer quality poultry that was pur- 


. by produce men generally. 

‘The reason for the decided change 
on the part of many produce buyers, 
altho Many of them have been in favor 
buying on grade for a long time, 
tas been the action of New York and 
officials in condemning any 
ultry that was not edible on account 
f condition or disease. Undoubtedly 
ew policy will do considerable 
to both producers and dealers 
Some time, but in the long run it 
the poultry industry good, for 
4 Mean greater confidence on the 
» 94 consumers, and disease control 
m the standpoint of producers and 





On and breeding are both 
-in eliminating poultry dis- 
uring recent years producers 
















have been increasing their flocks with- 
out. enlarging their hauses or paying 
sufficient attention to disease control. 
Now they must turn about and in- 
crease their facilities so they can ac- 
commodate their larger flocks, and so 
that thé young birds can be raised on 
fresh ground. This will eventually 
mean more efficient production and 
greater profits. 





Poultry Record Pays 


That keeping an exact record of the 
production and feed of the hens pays 
is the common experience of those 
who have actually tried it. The éxpe- 
rience of Daisy Blake, of Jackson 
county, can be duplicated on many 
corn belt farms. She writes: 

“Several years ago I never thought 
there was such a thing as checking up 
on the chickens, but after the county 
agent came out and explained things 
I tried it. It seemed awfully hard at 
first, but after a little it became a 
habit. I found at the end of the-year 
that I didn’t hatch my Reds early 
enough and that systematic feeding 
gave better results. I hatch them a 
month earlier now and they lay all 
winter. I started to take more inter- 
est in them and that led to better 
breeding and then to trap-nesting. I 
found it very interesting to watch 
chicks from trap-nested stock develop. 
I learned the value of different feeds 
and how to save time and labor.” 





Worms in Poultry 


One of the problems connected with 
worms in poultry is building up health 
and vigor and condition after the 
worms have been removed by the 
proper drug. Prof. J. J. Halpin, of the 
University of Wisconsin, makes a rec- 
ommendation in regard to the use of 
cod liver oil that appears sound and 


¢ 
worth trying, to the extent of making 


2 or 3 per cent of the mash cod liver 
oil. Professor Halpin says: “Some of 
our correspondents have had trouble 
with worms in their flocks; after they 
fed cod liver oil, they found the trou- 
ble from worms practically disap- 
peared. I wouldn’t recommend cod 
liver oil as a treatment for worms, but 
I think cod liver oil will undoubtedly 
prove of benefit in any flock where re- 
sistance is lowered, due “to cold, 
worms, or anything of the sort. Nat- 
urally, the more practical thing to do 
is to give a good worm remedy, and 
then use cod liver oil to help build 
up the flock.” 


Laying Mash for Pullets 


Pullets ready to start their careers 
as layers are ready for the feed of 
their elders. At this age they need a 
laying mash which differs from the 
feed they have been receiving in that 
it contains more animal protein. 

The University of Wisconsin sug- 
gests as a mash for pullets about to 
start laying, equal parts of ground 
corn, ground oats, wheat bran, stand- 
ard middlings, and meat scraps. Salt 
is added to the mixture, at the rate 
of five pounds when 100 pounds of 
each of the five ingredients are used. 
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F EED this Health Mash conmaaeint WOOF, WOOF isa 


wonderful health compound, 


ready mixed with this all-mash 


ration. It cqntains the right amount of minerals, salts and 
digestive stimulants to aid assimilation and keep poultry 
healthy. International Health Egg Mash is guaranteed to 
produce better results at less cost—healthier hens, more 


eggs and more profits. 


ositively know from 
denattla 


ence that Interna- 


experi 
ealth Egg Mash is best’? writes J. G. Weiting 


of Belmond, Iowa. 


“If your flock is not doing well, 


throw away ‘all other remedies and feed International 
Health Egg Mash for 30 days and see what I’ve seem 
International Health Egg —— not only keeps chickens 


healthy, but it will 
feed costs.” 


production and lower 


There in an International dealer near you. 


Other International Health Mashes for Poultry are: 
International Health Chick Mash, 
International Health Growing Mash, 
Internationa] Health Poultry Fattener. 


INTERNATIONAL 





Health EGG MASH 








para weored 


“Birk <You Need This Book— 


INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED Co. 
Also map ce am of a full line of Feeds for farm animals, 
the famous ingucnastapet 


Hog Feed and Cattle Fattener. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Special Dairy Feed, 





Turkey Raisers: No more turkey i. 
The International Health Turkey Mas 
assure success, Ask for folder. 












It tell how to feed and 
Reats wou chickens and 

make real poultry profits. 
It’s free. 











Bargain Offer! ~@ge 


WEATHERPROOF 
UNBREAKABLE 


FLEX-0-GLASS an oe 


GENUINE 






NOW, 
ONLY, 


3 5 and 10 yard Cuttings—1 yard wide— 


aun 


r icks saved Ideal for enclosing 
gov for this Flex-O-Glasa porches, th rooms, 
covering screen doors, etc, 






Here’s your chance to buy genuine Flex-O-Glass, the 
best, strongest. most durable Ultra-Violet-rays filter 
made, for half its regular price. Here’s your chance 
to put Flex-O-Glass in your poultry house windows, 
en your screened porches and screen doors or to re- 
place glass windows in your house, garage or barn 
—at a big saving. The Flex-O-Glass offered at 
29c a yard is fresh and new, fully guaranteed in 
every way. The only difference between this and 
the Flex-O-Glass sold at twice the price, is the 
length. Comes only in 8, 5 and 10 yard lengths, which 
are the left-overs from longer cutting from our 
standard rolls. The supply is limited. Order to-day. 


Lets In Healthful Ultra-Violet Rays 


Gives hens June sunshine full of egg-making Ultra- 
Violet Rays, all winter long, while prices A high. 
Transferms porch into a warm. dry, sunlit health- 
toom in which to work, read, rest—or {deal children’s 
winter .. Saves fuel and doctor bills. pr 

roved ds of users and 8/1 leading author. 
ties. Just cut with > Poon nail on ordinary 
window frames. Lasts for 





Flea-O-Glass hothede Easily nailed on barn, 
n ic kencoop, house 
pote Pome h changer. . oad acarage nS rm 
ACT NOW—SAVE MONEY 


Don’t wait! Don’t hesitate! Our stock of these 3,5 
and 10 yard lengths at 29c a yard is limited. Order 
now while the supply lasts. Enclose check or money 
pees for number of yards wanted. We pay the post- 
on 10 yards or more. If your order totals less 

than 10 10 yards add’3c per yard for postage. Your money 
back if not satisfied. 24 hour service. Free k ‘“Pre- 
vention of Poultry Diseases” comes with your order. 

FLEX-0-GLASS eee co. 
1451 N. Cicero Ave., Chicago, 

ae eer This ‘Subenetiin ‘oame Now: = = 








CO., Dept. 
a 1 > Cicerco Ave., Chicago, til. 
Find enclosed$ ~.... for which send me...., yards 
] of Flex-O-Glass 36 inches wide, by vrepaid pest. 
I = 9 days [may return ie and you Sead soiell ay oom ex-O-Glase 15 
| Name. ee eeceges ‘ i 
p tere sbeccsedecpccusesubecvedsa® Gtate ........... 
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Company’s Coming 


LOVE to play games; so every once 
in a while I sit me down and pre- 
tend’‘I’m at a theater and I watch the 


company come. 

Some folks get out of the car, give 
their clothes a hitch, get their hats on 
straight, and then pick their way rath- 
er carefully around to the unused front 
door. Such dignity! 

Some folks approach the door rather 
timidly, and give -a scared little knock 
(they usually use the back door). I’ve 
seen some folks drive in with the horn 
tooting at full blast, and you know in 
a minute that they are the kind who 
rush right in without stopping to 
knock. 

Then there’s the company that 
comes and isn’t company at all. They 
are just folks. They don’t hesitate 
when they drive in. They are out of 
the car, up the walk and at the door 
without ‘being conscious of having left 
the car. ‘They use the door that’s 
handiest, and their knock seems to 
say, “May I,come in? I can hardly 
wait to say ‘Hello!’” 

Back in my corner I like to watch 
the way the dog reacts to all the dif- 
ferent kinds of company. He ques- 
tions the stiffly starched folks with 


- one ear cocked, but finally makes up 


his mind that they are merely curiosi- 
ties. He decides he can bluff the 
timid company, so he dashes out madly 
and howls a greeting that would drive 
the most timid ones away entirely. 
The noisy guest he greets as noisily 
as he knows how, but the ones I love 
to see him greet are the guests who 
are just folks. He wags his tail and 
when I watch him I know dogs smile, 
because his mouth stretches from ear 
to ear. Oh, the dog is a pretty good 
jude of company, all right. 

At this, point in my little make-be- 
lieve theater, I ring down the curtain 
and begin again with a new act. And 
the characters this time are—not the 
guest and the dog, but—the hostess 
and guest. 

It’s fun to watch the face of the 
hos ess- when the doorbell rings. In 
my play corner I hear a make-believe 
chorus chant, 


“Company’s coming, 
Company’s coming; 

“How will you meet them 
At the door?” 


“With hand clasp and smile 
T'll say, ‘Sit a while!’ 
That’s how I’ll meet them 
At the door.” 


But some hostesses have to stop and 
smooth their hair and maybe they’ve 
even had time to rush madly upstairs 
and change their dress (because the 
other dress was impossible!). Can’t 
you ‘just see this hostess opening the 
door, her collar askew and her shoes 
and hose showing dirty because she 
didn’t have time to finish the dressing 
process? 

The hostess I like to see is the 
sweet, unassuming one who is neither 
ruffled and flurried by the noisy guest, 
nor crushed by the imposing guest. 
She’s the hostess who opens the door 
with the same smile for everybody 
and who makes you want to come in 
and “sit a while.” If she has a cup of 
tea and cakes, all well and good, but if 
she has no cakes she serves tea alone 
with a very thin (and delicious) bread 
and butter sandwich. 

Some hostesses would apologize be- 
cause you had to wait till they dusted 
off a chair before you could sit down, 


oer: 


but not this one. She’s the sort who, 


as Riley says, 


“Does her, best,” and then, 
“Praise or blame 

That follers that 

Counts just.the same.” 


After all, the company comes to see 
you—not the house (I hope), and if 
you’re as careful in managing your 
work as you know how to be, why 
apologize for something you couldn’t 
get done? 

My hostess sits down with you and 
talks. She doesn’t rush off to the 
kitchen and spend the precious min- 
utes getting food. Neither does she 
bring forth all the treasures in the 
house to show you as if it were a mu- 
seum. The things you enjoy together, 
she shows you. You talk and when 
you leave you take an inspiration with 
you. Oh, she’s a lovely hostess. 
When the curtain rings down you feel 
as tho you’d had a worth-while visit, 
"and back in my corner, I feel as tho 
I'd watched a star performance. 

And now, let’s all draw up our chairs 
and talk over the qualities we like to 
find in our guests, and the things we 
like to see in the hostess. 

First, as guests, we’d like the old 
house to open its arms and greet us 
graciously, simply, and whole-heart- 
edly. I remember visiting a friend 
who had a little six-year-old daughter, 
Dorothy. I'd scarcely stepped out of 
the car until Helen was out to greet 
me. The thing that was so lovely, tho, 
was the way her little daughter held 
out both her hands to mine and cried 
out joyously, “Oh—mother’s been talk- 
in’ and talkin’ about you, and I’m so 
glad you’re here!” I’d never met Dor- 


- othy before, but the very fact that her 


greeting was so spontaneous made me 
know that it was sincere. 

Sharply contrasted with Dorothy’s 
spontaneous greeting was the way an- 
other friend of mine greeted the min- 
ister one afternoon when he called. 
Sue told me afterward that her moth- 
er wasn’t feeling well, that they’d 
planned a dinner for twelve that eve- 
ning, and that, at the moment the min- 
ister arrived, everything in the house 
was topsy-turvy and Sue had- her 
hands in the pie dough. The basement 
gasoline engine was chugging and the 


unwashed dishes were stacked on the 
kitchen table. “He came to the 
kitchen door and when he knocked, I 
honestly wanted to crawl under the 
sink,” she told me afterward. How- 
ever, she collected herself enough to 
go to the door, but when the minister 
greeted her with a “And how are you 
today?” Sue burst out—just as spon- 
taneously as Dorothy—“I’m fine, but 
mother’s sick and I’m awfully busy.” 

Of course, Sue was doing the thing 
we say a hostess .shouldn’t do—she 
was apologizing for the messy kitchen, 
herself, and the noisy engine; but, 
needless to say, the minister didn’t un- 
derstand it that way, and his visit was 
short. 

Perhaps the real test for both host 
and hostess is the hour around the din- 
ner table. I suppose books and books 
have beén written on table etiquette, 
but the thing that counts most isn’t 
so much what you do as. the way you 
do it—and what you say. 

I’ve laughed to myself a great many 
times over a story I read long ago 
about a man who was eating an oys- 
ter cocktail when one of the oysters 
slipped off his place and led him a 
merry chase over his stiffly starched 
shirt front. He was so embarrassed 
that his evening was ruined. When 
he got home, he thought the evening 
over and decided that he’d been very 
foolish. He concluded that, since it 
might have happened to anyone, he 
should have done one of two things— 
taken it as a joke, or accepted it 
calmly. He was right. 

Dinner conversation is a problem. I 
know, when the men all get together, 


they’re quite apt to continue talking 

bout a new twelve-horse hitch, or 
whether to buy feed or sell the hogs, 
That’s the time for the hostess to Jif, 
her voice. Until you are used to man. 
aging dinner table conversation, spend 
a quiet hour before dinner Planning 
some definite things to talk about 
while you’re all gathered around the 
table. Reminiscences are nice—if 
limited. Plan a leading question that 
will get grandfather started—and ap. 
other to get him stopped. (Sly kicks 
under the table are barred.) If some. 
one has traveled, then give them a 
chance. 

Topics of the day sound weighty, 
but you can make them interesting. 
The school kiddies always have some 
funny anecdotes. I think we could list 
three don’ts for dinner conversation: 
Don’t talk shop, don’t gossip, and don’t 
monopolize the dinner hour. Do ask 
yourself when you talk: “Will they 
all be interested?” 

Just one last thing about company 
coming—or, should I say, about com- 
pany leaving? You know it takes some 
company a good half hour to really 
leave after they decide to go. If com- 
pany is to leave gracefully, they 
should leave and not linger on, coated, 
hatted, the door half ajar and every- 
one standing around saying, “I’m so 
glad I came’”’—and then repeating it. 
Decide to go, let the hostess know 
you’ve enjoyed yourself, and then go, 

After all, there’s a very simple form- 
ula we can follow when company 
comes. Just meet them, greet them, 
and make them want to come again! 
—E. B. 


Books for Children 


= IS hard to know what to choose 
for children’s gift books. There is 
such a variety of them. Unless one 
has had time to read and investigate, 
the brilliantly illustrated books often 
find their way to our children’s book 
shelves regardless of their printed con- 
tents. 

Rand-McNally publish two lovely 
Bible story books by Seymore Lave- 
land, one of the old testament and one 
of the new. These sell around $2, but 
they are well illustrated and beauti- 
fully told. Children from four to 
twelve would like these books. This 
same company publishes what is, to 








dren in the home. 


about the customs they love- best? 


Moines, Iowa. 








LAST GALL 


If you’ll tell us your Christmas customs, we’ll tell the best ones back 
to you—and perhaps you'll be able to. use some of them this Christmas. 
I haven’t found a Christmas custom yet, that’s built dround the chil- 


To me, half of the Christmas fun is in watching the 
children’s reactions to the festive season. Why not let the children write 
Or why not do it yourself? 

As you probably know, this is the last week of the “Christmas Cus- 
toms at Our House” contest. I never knew there could be so many unusual 
customs of Christmas-time—quaint ones, funny ones, lovely ones. 
want a few from the children, or about them. 

The contest closes December 5, and we are offering prizes of $5, $3 
and $1 for the first, second and third best customs—and $1 for every other 
letter that we use.~ The letter should not be longer than 600 words, and 
should be addressed to the Homemaking Editor, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des 
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my notion, the best modern counter- 
part of Mother Goose in a volume 
called “Rimskittle.’” The gay rhythms 
and wide range of subject matter as 
well as their humor make these verses 
quoted by grown-ups and children 
alike in our home. 


There dre some fine boys’ books put © 


out by Putnams that are written by 


boys about their own real adventures. | 


“David Goes to Greenland,” “David 
Goes to Galapagos,” and the story 
written by Deric Nusbaum about the 
Mesa Verde Indians are _ illustrated 
with photographs. Each is $1.75. The 
Rebecca books, by Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin (Grossit, 75 cents), the “Little 
Men” and “Little Women’: books by 
Louisa M. Alcott (Little, Brown, each 
$2), are always safe choices. 

Two dollars spent for Kipling’s 
“Just So” stories (Doubleday, Doran) 
will be $2 spent toward your child's 
college education, so great will be his 
appreciation of, literary style and fine 
humor after he has_thoroly absorbed 
this book. “Winnie, the Pooh,” and 


. “The House at Pooh Corner,” by A. 4- 


Milne (Dutton, each $2), are irresisti- 
bly funny. Mr. Milne’s book of verse, 
“When We Were Very Young,” and 
“Now We Are Six,” should be as much 
a part of every child’s heritage os 
Stevenson’s “Child’s Garden of Verse, 
or Barrie’s story of “Peter Pan. 


There are many versions of the latter. 


that are fine for children from four t0 
ten. 


“Here, There and Everywhere” (Mil 
ton Balch & Co., each $2), by Dorothy 
Aldis, are the most charming books of 


juvenile verse that have been produced | 
in recent years. They celebrate many if 


of the universal experiences of child 


hood, and because they are about real | 
American children they appeal readily: — 


Padriac Colum’s “Arabian Nig : 


“Anything and ~Everything,” and \— 





Peet 














oe multi-colored tales. Harper’s 
gut out a volume of Lamb’s Tales from 
® Ghakespeare that retails at $1.75. 
pmewhere in the ‘teen ages every 
sand girl should read Mark Twain’s 
m Sawyer” and “Huckleberry 
aS » (Harper’s, $1). A book of 
a s, a book of Aesop’s fables, at 
3 one good biography, and a copy 
s written a fine one—Century, 
8250), should be welcome additions 

ng #9 any boy’s or girl’s library. 
* For very small children, “Mother 
= ” may be had in a variety of 
Br editions. .Be careful to choose 
aa that is well bound and not too 
me dy as to illustrations. All small 
a en, in my estimation, should 
> Hittlee Black Sambo, Jemima Puddle- 
rat ck, and, as mentioned before, “Rim- 
- The “Here and Now Sto- 
= , are entertaining for small 
an ¢thildren. They love the repetition 
and descriptive words that mark these 
ty ‘stories. “The Farmer Tries to Sleep” 
.e. ig extremely funny when you are four 
me or five. This book is very enlighten- 


‘ing to parents in its interpretations 
_ of children’s experiences. 

Many classic stories, fables, myths 
sk (| ad biographies may be had for a few 
 eents each from, school supply houses. 


we Some of our favorite Christmas read- 
ny | ing is done from such a book as “The 
-. | Christ Child,” by Ida A. Hushower (FP. 
me ‘4. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. 
lly : _.A lovely book to come before 
m- Christmas is Hollis Dann’s “Christmas 
ey ’ Carols and Hymns.” All the lovely old 
od | carols are here with simple accom- 
ry. | Paniment as well as a few pretty solos 
so ‘and some good quartet arrangements 
it. | of Christmas songs for the musical 
ow | family. It can be bought from the 
20, American Book Company for about 80 
m- ~~ cents and in our family it is as much 
ny 'apart of Christmas preparations as 
m, | white tissue paper and red ribbon. 


For reading aloud at the Christmas 

' season, that portion of Dickens’ 
“Christmas Carol” (Macmillan, $1.75) 

' which tells of the delectable dinner 
| served in the humble Cratchit home .is 
fine for all ages. Even four and five- 
' year-olds will love the fun and excite- 
ment of it all. For older children, the 





or 898 first part of “Ben Hur” (Harper, 
ne @ §250) that deals so beautifully with 
ns the birth of the new King, makes 2 
as _ vivid and dramatic appeal. Van Dyke’s 
es “The Other Wise Man” can be read 
en ‘With explanations to children above 
- -ten years.—Elizabeth C. Wherry. 
Mm 
by ; e ee 
- oe The Mechanics of Living 
be : | E HAVE all witnessed some person 
he @ in adult years making a struggle 
ed ‘adjust himself to the simple mechan- 
he @ is of healthful living. Sometimes the’ 
ig | justments to healthful mental life 
le are harder to make than those to 
by Realthful physical life. One young 
ch: Woman grew to adult life with such 
Marked food idiosyncrasies that her 
rs Physical health could not stand the 
n) Strain of college and professional life, 
's “and breakdown after breakdown result- 
is ed. Marriage and the arrival of her 
ie § Wn babies presented the problems of 
ad Modern, systematic caré and food. In- 
ad telligently recognizing the need for 
A. these things in her children’s lives, she 
ti- forced herself to drink milk, eat vege- 
e, fables, and otherwise reorganize her 
id ‘food habits, as a helpful example to 
ch her children. It was a distasteful task, 
as she has built. up her own health 
Me Well as given her children better 
es il foundations. 
er i§ — We sometimes think the results not 


to |§ Worth the effort in the matter of train- 
‘ the child to good food or social 

its, habits of tidiness, self-reliance, 
‘temper-control. We usually say: 
“i see those things for himself 
nen he gets older.” But anyone who 
had to take precious time and 
2 away from school work or im- 

mt adult activities, to establish 
neatness, temper-control, or 
Physical habits, will’ readily 


Sea aha Se 


recognize the value of having these 
things firmly entrenched in his habit 
life during the early impressionable 
years. / 

How fine to have lived (or to have 
been helped to live) so that one does 
not have to rearrange his own life 
when the adult age is reached! Then 
the full force of personal energy and 
interest can be directed to whatever 
occupation has been chosen. 

The habits of sane living, and of 
meeting the necessary adjustments of 
life, are more easily established in the 
very early years than at any later 
period. 

D. A. Thom, in his book, “Every-day 
Problems of the Every-day Child,” 
says: “The individual who is well ad- 
justed to life is not necessarily the one 
who is immune from all of life’s per- 
plexing problems, who never has to 
meet fear, failure or adversity of any 
kind, but the individual who has devel- 
oped habits and character traits so that 
the difficultiés of life can be met open- 
ly, frankly and courageously, without 
compromise or self-deception. Many of 
life’s conflicts are not capable of solu- 
tion. <<. Whether these burdens 
are shouldered with courage as they 
come along, will depend on the methods 
we acquire very early in life.”—E. W. 





Dollar Stretching 


\ HENEVER I have on hand a huge 
pile of mending, and the Irish in 
me gets reckless, I am sorely tempted 
to. consign some of the garments to the 
rag-bag. Then old Lady Conscience 
starts pricking. Back my mind trav- 
els to childhood, and I can see my 
French grandmother peering at me 
over her spectacles, and saying, as she 
deftly fits a circular patch in the heel 
of my small brother’s stocking: “A 
penny saved is a penny earned,” “Will- 
ful waste makes woeful want,” or, “A 
woman can throw out with a spoon 
more than a than can bring in with a 
shovel.” 

My Scotch grandma, as she fashioned 
new feet for a pair of hose for me, 
would chime in with, “Mony a mickle 
makes a muckle.” Each old axiom is an 
acute reminder of my duty now to 
stretch the family dollars as far as they 
will possibly go. To be honest, I never 
did like the word “duty,” but “as the 
twig is bent, the tree’s inclined,” as 
grandmother used to say. 

To get double wear from the dads’ 
and lads’ shirts, when the collars and 
cuffs are worn on the outside, rip them 
off and baste on again with the under 
side out. Stitch on the machine, and 


the shirts will be almost as good as 


new. 


a time-saver. 
stitch, patch on the outside, turn in- 
side out, and stitch up the seam. Put 
the sdme size patch on both legs, so 
that the seams will be even at the tops. 
The overalls will look as tho they were 
originally of the double-knee variety. 

This is the way I renew the boys’ 
caps when they are badly soiled and 
look as tho they would have to be dis- 
carded. Wash the taps in a suds made 
of lukewarm soft water and any good 
soap. Rinse several times in water of 
the same temperature. Starch the 
bills. When the caps are almost dry, 
press on the inside with a hot iron. The 
result will surprise you. 

When making new bed sheets, try 
hemming the top and bottom the same. 
The sheets may be reversed each week, 
and the wear will be more even. 

I feel that I am justified in using dol- 
lars saved by these means, without a 
guilty conscience. Household articles 
may be purchased, or the extra dollars 
used to purchase labor-saving devices, 
books or magazines for the family. 

Dollar stretching is one sure way of 
getting farm relief. - Lots surer than 
politics. . 2 

If one does not pull too long a face 
while stretching the dollars, but thinks 
rather of the benefits which will result 
from it, it is lots of fun to be continu- 
ally on the lookout for new ways to 
economize.—Hazel Bowling Teraberry. 


Patching overalls on the machine is 
Rip one leg seam and 



































HE double-breasted 

coat style of dress is 
especially adaptable to 
the conservative wo- 
man’s wardrobe. 

The style may be as 
simple or as elaborate 
as one chooses. 

Suggested combi- 
nations for this style 
may be many and va- 
ried. Plain satin crepe 
in navy blue or tan, 
made with the crepe 
side out, would be ideal 
if trimmed with the re- 
verse side of the mate- 
rial. Made of the silk, 
the dress would be very 


suitable for tailored, all- 
purpose wear, where 
neither a dressy dress 
nor a sport type would 
be ~ practical. Printed 


nice, trimmed with the 
darker contrasting note 
in the fabric. 

This style would be 
attractive made up of 
oxford gray feather- 
’ weight tweed in diagon- 
al check, with - crepe 
cashmere collar and 
cuffs and a matching 
suede belt. 

Style No. 3256 may 
also be used for a house 
dress pattern. The lines 
are plain and simple and 


silk fabrics. would be 


Yet Conservative 


would be especially good 
for the winter months. 

‘The clever, one-sided 
button closing gives the 
dress a distinctive air 
when balanced by the 
inset pocket on the op- 
posite side. 

The collar fits snugly 
and smoothly over the 
shoulder line. For the 
broad shouldered per- 
son, the pointed revers 
would need to be round- 
ed off to give a more 
slenderizing line. 

The inverted  plaits 
are jaunty details wor- 
thy of note. 

Style No. 3256 is sim- 
ple in construction, be- 
cause of its conserva- 
tive line. The back cuts 
in one piece, the front 
in three sections. The 
front skirt piece is 
straight, allowing for 
the plaits, and joins at 
the waist line in a sim- 
ple seam. The seam line 











may be covered by a 
belt of the material or a 
suede belt. 

Size 36 requires three 
yards of 40-inch mate 
rial for the dress and 
five-eighths of a yard of 
contrasting material, 40 
inches wide, for collar, 
cuffs and trimming. 


This style comes in 
sizes 16 and 18 years, 
and 36, 38, 40 and 42 
inches. bust measure. 


STYLE NOTES 

Accessory details are 
quite important in the 
wardrobe this year. It 
is well, in buying dress 
fabrics, to make an in- 
ventory o! one’s ward- 
robe and deeide what 
the dominant color note 
should be. 


The wardrobe may be 
built around the begin- 
ning accessories that 


one already has. For in- 
stanee, if last year’s bag 
and hat are to be car- 
ried over; then the new 
dress and the shoes 
should: be of the same 
or a harmonizing color. 
The conservative wo- 
man will decide just 
what her color note is 
to be, and then plan her 
wardrobe, cver a period 
of time, around that 
color. 


Tf the dress fabric is 
to. be brown, then gloves, 
hat, bag and even the 
suede -beit should be of 
the same or deeper 
brown tone. 








-Patterns may be ordered from the Pattern Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des 
Moines, lowa. Pattern No, 3256 is 15 cents, in stamps or coin (coin preferred). 
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Our. Sabbath School Lesson. 


By HENRY WALLACE 





pany <i when announcement is made to the contrary, these 


ns are as they were made 


the quarterly reviews. 
desue of Wallaces’ Farmer is 








Paul Goes to Rome 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for December 9, 1928. Romans, 1:8-15; 
Philippians, 1:12-14, Printed, — 
28:11-24, 30, 31.) 

“And after three months we set cass 
in a ship of Alexandria, which had win- 
tered in the island, whose sign was the 


Lesso’ originally by Henry W: 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


ach copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lensen must not be repre- ~ 
duced by any other psper until special written permission has been obtained 








Twin Brothers. (12) And touching at | 


Syracuse, we tarried there three days. 
(13) And from thence we made a Cir- 
cuit; and arrived at Rhegium; and af- 
ter one day a south wind sprang up, 


and on the second day we came to Pu- | 


teoli; (14) where we found brethren, 
ahd were entreated to tarry with them 
seven days; and so we came to Rome. 
(15) And from thence the brethren, 
when they heard of us, came to meet 
us as far as The Market of Appius and 
The Three Taverns: whom when Paul 
saw, he thanked God, and took courage. 
(16) And when we entered into Rome, 
Paul was suffered to abide by himself 
with the soldier that guarded him. (17) 
And it came to pass, that after three 
days he called together those that were 
the chief of the Jews: and when they 
were come together, he said unto them, 
I, brethren, though I had done nothing 
against the people, or the customs of 
our fathers, yet was delivered prisoner 
from Jerusalem into the hands of the 
Romans; (18) who, when they had ex- 
amined me, desired to set me at liberty, 
because there was no cause of death in 
me. -(19) But when the Jews spake 
against it, I was constrained to appeal 
unto Caesar; not that I had aught 
whereof to accuse my nation. (20) For 
this cause therefore I entreat you to 
see and to speak with me: for because 
of the hope of Israel I am bound with 
this chain. (21) And they said unto 
him, We neither received letters from 
Judea concerning thee, nor did any of 
the brethren come hither and report or 
speak any harm of thee. (22) But we 
desire to hear of thee what thou think- 
est: for as concerning this sect, it is 
known to us that everywhere it is spo- 
ken against. (23) And when they had 
appointed him a day, they came to him 
into his lodging in great number; to 
whom he expounded the matier, testify- 
ing the kingdom of God, and persuad- 
ing them concerning Jesus, both from 
the law of Moses and from the proph- 
ets, from morning till evening. (24) 
And some believed the things which 
were spoken, and some disbelieved. . 
(30) And he abode two whole years 
in his own hired dwelling, and received 
all that went in unto him, (31) preach- 
ing the kingdom of God, and teaching 
the things concerning the Lord Jesus 
Christ with all boldness, none forbid- 
ding him.” 





“Paul has arrived at Puteoli,” was the 


glad tidings that came to the Christians 
at Rome in the spring of A. D. 61. The 
winter had been spent in Malta, where 
Paul stood in high favor with Publius, 
the ‘ruler of the island, and wrought 
many miracles, was loaded with many 
honors, and plentifully supplied with 
comforts on board the Alexandrian 
grain ship, called the Castor and Pol- 
lux, or the Twin Brathers. 
had wintered in the island on its voy- 
age from Alexandria, the seaport of the 
Nile, to Puteoli, the seaport of ancient 
Rome, touching at Syracuse, the capi- 
tal of Sicily, eighty miles from Malta, 
and on account of contrary winds touch- 
ing at Rhegium, thence straight north 
to Puteoli. 

They tarried seven days at Puteoli, 
where they found brethren, or Chris- 
tians; then took up their march over 
the famous Appian road for Rome, one 
hundred and twenty-five miles distant, 


‘ 


The ship | 








expositions the Sabbath Sehooi 
with such slight See as may oeea- 





the mistress of the then known world. 
When at Appii Forum, or The Market 
of Appius, about forty miles from 
Rome, they met a band of Christians 
coming to meet the far-famed apostle to 
the Gentiles, and advancing ten miles 
further, at the Three Taverns, they met 
another and separate band, all anxious 
to greet the apostle of whom they had 
heard so much and for so long a time, 
and we read that the apostle “thanked 





God, and took courage.” 

Few men had a keener appreciation 
of human sympathy than this wifeless 
and childless man of sorrows. He can 
not bear to be long absent from those | 
he loves. He mourns the loss of Demas: 
‘‘Demas hath forsaken me, having loved 
this present world” (II Timothy, 4:10). | 
There are tears in his words when he | 
writes to Titus, years afterwards, that 
on his second trial not a man stood by 
him, and prays God that it may not be 
laid to their charge. 

The kindness of Julius, the centurion, | 
secures him the greatest consideration 
from Burrus, the colonel of the preto- 
rian guard, and instead of being cast 
into the common jail, he is permitted to 
rent a house of his own and enjoy all 
the liberty possible of a prisoner await- 
ing trial. 

Nero was now emperor. His first wife 
still lived, and he had not come under | 
the evil influence of Poppea, the Jewish 
proselyte, thru. whose influence the 
first wife was murdered and Nero start- 
ed in the downward road that made 
him infamous for all time. 

Paul knows that he can not be tried 
at once. His accusers must come from 
Judea, a matter of some months. As 
one of the charges was stirring up sedi- 
tion within the province, the witnesses 
must be brought from widely separated 
sections of the empire. This would re- 
quire much time. The trial would be at 
the convenience of the emperor. Know- 
ing all this, Paul rents a suitable home 
and begins his work systematically. 
First, he calls together the heads of the 
various Jewish synagogues and ex- 
plains to them why he, a Jew, had ap- 
pealed for justice to a heathen em- 
peror. In all his course, Paul takes 
every opportunity to remove any need- 
less prejudice that may exist against 
him. ‘He endeavors to commend him- 
self to those. whom he hopes to reach, 
whether Jews or Geftiles. He explains 
to them that he had done nothing 
against the Jewish people nor had. he 
violated any of their long- cherished 
customs. He had no accusation to make 
against the Jewish people as a people. 
He had been mobbed by enemies while 
quietly worshiping in the temple of his 
fathers. He had been rescued from 
them by the Roman governor. A plot 
had been laid against his life, and he 
had been carried to Caesarea. His ene- 
mies had preferred their charges in 
that court. He had not been convicted. 
As a Roman citizen, he had a right to 
be tried by Roman law. The governor 
would have released him but for: the 
violent opposition of the Jews; there- 
fore, to secure a fair trial, he was forced 
to appeal to Caesar. He had called 
them to meet him personally in order 
to explain to them these matters fully 
and to assure them “that for the hope 
of Israel,” that is, for the hope of the 
Messiah, which the nation had cher- 
ished for centuries, he was now in pris- 
on, “bound with this chain.” 

The reply of these elders scarcely has 
the right ring to it. They tell him that 
they have never received any letters 
out of Judea concerning him, that is, 
there had been no official report, nor 
had there been any private report. In 
fact, there was no time for that. They 
told him further that they were anx- 











OCCIDENT Goes Farther 


EN you are baking for a large family the fact 

that Occident Special Patent Flour goes farther 
—makes more bread to the sack—means a big saving. 
Use Occident with your favorite recipe but use less 
of it than ordinary flour. Occident contains a large 


amount of high quality gluten. 
absorbs liquid readily and this ex- 
tra moisture makes more bread— 
makes bread that keeps fresh longer. 
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ious to see him and hear his views on 
this important matter, but that as to 
the sect of the Jews to which he be- 
longed, it was everywhere spoken 
against. They no doubt saw that Paul 
was favored by the Roman officer, and 
it was necessary for them to adopt this 
conciliatory tone-to avoid laying them- 
selves open to the charge of stirring up 
factions. In short, their language was: 
While we recognize you as a Jew, yet 
you belong to a very unpopular sect of 
the Jews; we are ready to give you an 
opportunity to put yourself right as far 
as possible. 

A day for the meeting was appoint- 
ed and many came unto his lodging, or 
hired house. It was a whole day’s 
preaching, lasting from morning until 
evening. The theme was Jesus of Naz- 
areth; the text, the whole of the Old 
Testament Scriptures, Moses and the 
prophets. No abstract of the sermon is 
given. We can very well imagine that, 
like his Master, beginning with Moses, 
he taught them that Jesus of Nazareth; 
the Messiah, according to their own 
prophets, was not to be a world con- 
queror, nor his kingdom an earthly 
kingdom, but as Isaiah so clearly pre- 
dicted, a sufferer, that He was to make 
atonement for the sins of His people, 
to rise from the dead the third day, and 


‘thus to be declared in the most clear 


and distinct way to be the Son of God, 
and that Jesus of Nazareth was the true 
Messiah. And, as everywhere else, some 
believed and some did not, and those 
who did not believe were ready to bit- 
terly oppose Paul and all who believed 
with him. The preaching of Paul was a 
touchstone, separating the sincere be- 
lievers in the Jewish Scriptures from 
the insincere. Here, as elsewhere, and 
everywhere since; the gospel has been 
a “savor from life unto life” to some, 
and a “savor from death unto death” 
to others, 





The verses omitted from the lesson 
are exceedingly significant. We do not 
‘know of any passage in the Bible that 
has been more frequently quoted than 
that “one word” of Paul (Acts, 28:25- 
28). As these elders departed, Paul an- 
nounces to them that henceforth he 
will feel perfectly free to preach the 
gospel to the Gentiles, since they had 


rejected it at his hands, and for two 


years, or up until the time of his at 
quittal of the charges preferred against 


him, he preaches the gospel from his — 


own hired house to all who come, 
whether Jew or Gentile. The Roman 
government put no obstacles in his way. 
The great persecution which broke out 
three or four years afterwards, in 
which thousands of Christians were 
murdered, had not broken out. 
much as Paul afterwards speaks of per 
sons of Caesar’s household being com 
verts, we have reason to believe that 
the knowledge of the gospel was spread 
very widely, not merely in court cit 
cles, but thru the army. 

Casual readers of the Bible very gel: 
erally believe that this was the close of 
Paul’s active life. This, however, is @ 
very great mistake. There is not the 


Ina 


slightest doubt that on his trial he was- 


acquitted of the charge 


preferred » 


against him by the Jews at Jerusalem; 


that he traveled extensively, not merely, 


visiting his old churches, but preached 


the gospel in Crete and carried out his 


ss 


{ 


: 


long-cherished idea. of preaching the | 
gospel in Spain. His death did not oe § 
cur for at least five years after the — 


close of this imprisonment in Rome. 
We must have noticed in reading the, 

account of Paul’s preaching in the sy, 

agogues in different parts of the em 


pire, that there is no one case record 
in which the sermon did not result in. 


some converts; nor is-there any case ree 
corded in which the entire congrega: 
tion was converted. There seems 
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Jew pad a “corner” on true religion 
d was especially favored of heaven, 
who had received the teachings of 
rabbis aS infallible interpretation of the 
Scriptures, would naturally reject the 
reaching of Paul. The man who looked 
upon the Messiah as a political reform- 
er, who would restore the kingdom of 
pavid and Solomon till it extended over 
the wide world, would naturaly reject 
- paul’s teaching. While the more spirit- 
yally minded man, the man who was 
willing to see in the Scriptures that 
‘ghich he had not seen before, and who 







realized that he had not found true | 


ce in his religious observances, and 
especially the man who had borne af- 
fliction for righteousness’ sake, would 
jook with a different eye on the story 
of the suffering Savior, a Divine Sa- 
yior, in whom was fulfilled not merely 
the sacrifices of the Mosaic ritual, but 
"the anticipations of the prophets. 
The best measure of the sincerity of 
a man’s belief, whatever that belief 
' may be, is the attitude which he takes 
toward those who honestly differ with 
him. The unbelieving Jews were almost 
universally persecutors, manifesting 
their hatred toward the apostles who 
had opened up to them visions of other 
things, which they were unwilling to 
accept. Any religion which develops 
hatred in the heart toward those who 
differ in their views, indicates that it 
has not done its full work; for the re- 
ligion of Christ, like its author, may be 
characterized as love, not merely love 
to God, but love to man, who bears the 
Divine image, and love to the brethren, 
sharers of a common faith. By so much 
as the professed church of Christ has 
been a persecuting church, by that much 
it has shown itself not to be genuine. 
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Double X or Double Hour-Glass 
Quilt 
Many of you are familiar with this 





| quilt pattern, and it needs little expla- 


nation. 


It is a ten-inch block. The patterns 
may be easily cut by these dimensions. 
The three squares measure 3% inches 
each. The twelve triangles are each 
the half of that square cut thru the 
center corner-ways. You need to add 














Double X or Double Hour-Glass quilt 
design. See directions for cut- 
ting blocks. 1 


‘f +Your own seam allowance to these mea- 


Surements. 

' These quilt blocks may be pieced in 
two colors, or light and dark scraps 
May be used. After making twenty- 
_five of these blocks, spread them out 

on the bed, leaving alternate spaces 

for the plain blocks, to get an estimate 
of how many more you need to make. 
Some use only twenty-five pieced and 

twenty-four plain blocks this size in a 

quilt, with a wide border, while others 
like narrow borders and more blocks. 

Many make up these quilts with more 
blocks one way than the other, to make 
the quilt longer than it is wide. 

It takes from five to seven yards of 

Material to make a quilt top, the 









Mount depending on the size of quilt 
» Wanted and the amount of scraps that 


have been used in the piecing —Emma 
8. Tyrrell. 











(Continued from page 7) 


only for our recreation and enjoyment, 
but for future generations as well. 

But even now, you probably are ask- 
ing, how may we go about this business 
of improving the appearance of the 
countryside? 

Let’s take the roadsides, for ex- 
ample. There is the cost of planting, 
the cost of upkeep and the possible 
damage done the crops which are 
raised inside the fence. All of these, 
I believe, will be more than offset by 
the pleasure given any inhabitant of 
the region. Nut and fruit-bearing trees 
may be used, not only giving some re- 


plantings. The birds which orchard 
trees attract, help to destroy insect 
pests. . 

A great many farmers can undoubt- 
edly improve the conditions on their 
own, farms, and may perhaps do some 
work on the roadsides. A few persons 
can do much to arouse community in- 
terest and cooperation. 

It may be advisable to organize some 
sort of community improvement asso- 
ciation, but it is often better to use 
existing organizations. Quite likely, 
there is some club in your community 
which would be given new life by the 
putting over of a real program of this 
nature. 

A small committee of really interest- 
ed people can do much. They may 
get together information on the sub- 
ject; they may get help from their 
state college or university, particularly 
thru the extension service; and they 
may work with the school board, the 
county supervisors, the various church- 
es, and the county agricultural agent. 





Remarks: Beauty, of course, has to 
compete with money-making. Pictur- 
esque shrubs often harbor weeds. At- 
tractive wild land is broken up for 
corn. Yet Mr. Kenney has a good Case, 
even tho farmers might modify his 
suggéstions. Let’s hear from our read- 
ers on the subject.—Editor. 


SLEEPY-TIME| 
STORIES 


From the book ‘01d Mother West Wind,” 
) by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1913 by Little, Brown & Co, 


Why Jerry Muskrat Builds His 
House in the Water 


Peter Rabbit and Johnny Chuck had 
gone down to the Smiling Poo} for a call 
on their old friend, Jerry Muskrat. But 
Jerry was nowhere to-be seen. They 
waited and waited and waited, but no 
Jerry Muskrat. 

“Probably Jerry is taking a nap in that 
big house of his,’’ said Johnny Chuck, 
“and if that is the case, we’ll just have 
to sit here until he wakes up, or else 
go back home, and visit him some other 
time.” 

‘““Bhat’s so,” replied Peter. “I don’t 
see what he has his house in the water 
for, anyway. If he had built in on land, 
like sensible people, we might be able 
to waken him. Funny place to build a 
house, isn’t it?’’ 

Johnny Chuck scratched his head very 
thoughtfully. “Yes, it does seem like 
a funny place,” he admitted. “It most 
certainly does seem like a funny place. 
But, then, Jerry Muskrat is a funny fel- 
low, a very funny fellow. You know 
how much of the*time he stays in the 
water. That always seems funny to me. 
I suppose, of course, there is a reason 
for it, and probably there is a reason for 
building his house where it is. I have 
discovered that there is a reason for 
most things. Probably Jerry’s great- 
great-grandfather built his house in that 
way, and so Jerry does the same thing 
now.” 

Peter Rabbit suddenly brightened up. 
“I do believe that you are right, Johnny 
Chuck, and if you are, there must be a 
story about it, and if there is a story 
Grandfather Frog will be sure to know 
it. ‘There he is now, over on his big 
green lily-pad, and he looks as if he 
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morning. Let’s go over and ask him why 
Jerry Muskrat builds his house in the 
water.” 

Old Grandfather Frog saw them com- 
ing, and he guessed right away that 
they were coming for a story. He grinned 
to himself, and then pretended to go to 
sleep. 

“Good morning, 
said Johnny Chuck. 
didn’t answer. 
still no reply. 

“He’s asleep,” said Johnny, looking 
dreadfully disappointed, ‘“‘and I guess we 
had better not disturb him, for he might 
wake up cross, and of course we wouldn’t 
get a story if he did.” 

Peter looked at Grandfather Frog very 
sharply. He wasn’t so sure that that 
was a real nap. It seemed to him that 
there was just the least wee little hint 
of a smile in the corners of Grandfather 
Frog’s big mouth. “You sit here just 
a minute,” whispered Peter in Johnny 
Chuck’s ear. 

So Johnny Chuck sat down where he 
“was, which was right where Grandfather 
Frog could see him by lifting one eyelid 
just the teeniest bit, and Peter hopped 
along the bank until he was right behind 
Grandfather Frog. Now, just~at that 
place on the bank was growing a toad- 
stool. Peter Rabbit looked over at Johnny 
Chuck ang winked. Then he turned 
around, and with one of his long hind 
feet he kicked the toadstool with all of 
his might. 

Now toadstools, as you all know, are 
not very securely fastened at the roots, 
and this one was no different from the 
rest. When Peter kicked it, it flew 
out into the air and landed with a gerat 
splash in ‘the Smiling’ Pool, close beside 
the big green lily-pad on which Grand- 
father Frog was sitting. Of course, he 
didn’t see it coming, and of course it 
gave him a great start. 

(Continued next week) 


Grandfather Frog,” 
Grandfather Frog 
Johnny tried again, and 





1. A. A. LIFE INSURANCE 

Application for a charter for its new 
life insurance company was made by the 
fllinois Agricultural Ass6ciation recently. 
The organization is to be known ‘as “The 
Country Life Insurance Company,” and 
will be organized as a legal reserve mu- 
tual, with $125,000 capital stock. 

The stock, which is already subscribed, 
will be owned by the county Farm Bu- 
reaus, individual members, and by the 
Illinois Agricultural Association. The lat- 
ter will have the controlling interest in 
the company, and its board of directors 
will serve in the same capacity for the 
insurance company. The new life com- 
pany will be organized under the laws of 
the state of IHimois, and every. policy- 
holder will have the same security and 
protection as, he would have if insured in 
any old line company similarly organized. 

The company is now selling a special 
participating policy which will entitle 
holders. not only to share in the dividends 
of the company, but will also give the 
members the same share in the profits of 
the company as stockholders will enjoy. 
Thus, a $25 life insurance. premium. will 
get the same stock dividend as: a $25 
share of stock. This policy, which is of- 
feréd for only a limited time,is available 
only to Farm Bureau members thruout 





the state. 











TOP COLDS 


in a Day 
Take HILL’S CASCARA-QUININE 
tablets at once. HILL’S stops a cold in 
= dog bécause —< tablet Castine 
our necessary helps in one—breaks 
up the cold, checks the fever, opens 
the bowels, tones the system. 


-QUININE 
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Cut the Family “> 
Barter BUls 





Anyone can trim or Any 
bob hair, shorten bangs, clip neck or Light 
underarmsinashapealmost impossible lgh 


with han 
direct 


Ten Days’ Free Trial 

If your hardware or electrical dealer can’t sup- 
ply you, write for interesting booklet, or order 
from this ad. Send no money—pay postman 
$8.75. Return it in 10 days if not satisfactory. 
State:whether 110, 220o0r 32 volt current or 6 
volt storage battery is used. 

Deale Repr tatives Wanted 

Belle City Appliance Ce.; Dept.H-18 1622 12th St., Racine, Wis. 
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IGH dairy production records were never made in the 
days when cows received only a ration of those feeds 
which happened to be grown on the home farm. Dur- 

ing the last 20 years, production per cow has increased by 
leaps and bounds. Those are the years in which the bal- 
anced ration has been adopted, and commercial dairy feeds 
have made their great growth. As the ration is balanced to 
fit the needs of the cow, she is able to produce more, and 
earn more profit. 


When you buy any kind of feed for the dairy cow, there 
are three main points to consider, 


It must fit in with and balance the feeds you already 
have on the farm to make a suitable ration. 


Its ingredients must be of absolutely trustworthy qual- 
ity, true to the label and uniform in every bag. : 


It must be bought at a price as low as possible for 
strictly high quality materials. Poor quality materials are 
too expensive at any price. 


To go out all over the world and buy the choicest mate- 
rials for dairy cow rations is a business which requires not 
only high technical training, but a strong business organiza- 
tion and plenty of capital. With such an organization it is 
possible to discover and purchase the best ingredients. 


Guarding that quality so that the goods delivered are 
the same as were paid for, is a big task. It requires chem- 
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ists, inspectors, laboratories, and the keeping of great vol- 
umes of records. 


Finally, the compounding of rations suitable for vari- 
ous conditions, that will. blend with your home-grown feeds 
in the most profitable way, needs the best skill and experi- 
ence in the whole field of agricultural training. 


You have your choice of two methods, in buying 
your dairy feeds. You can undertake to assemble these 
ingredients yourself, or you can buy them from one of 
the great feed companies which has made this work its 
specialty. 


The argument is all in favor of buying from the feed 
company. They have the organization of skilled buyers who 
get the lowest price and are able to sell to you at the lowest 
price. Their chemists rigidly examine every carload and 
accept only the best. Their machinery grinds and mixes at 
so low a cost that your scoop-shovel becomes a luxury, and 
their technical men, studying the conditions of the industry 
every day, are the best posted men in the country to advise 
you. 


These feed companies have built their success on honest 
quality. People buy their feeds because it pays. Their 
trade-marks tell of good faith and square dealing. It will 
pay you to buy these feeds of known quality, put out by 
concerns whose whole future depends on their helping you 
to make a profit. 


Buy Trade-Marked Feeds Advertised in Wallaces’ Farmer 
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Don’t risk production losses—for any 
‘hurt of the milk-producing organs, be 


© it ever so slight, use this famous oint- 
* ment for prompt results. 


Bag Balm is a scientific combination 
of healing ointment and penetrating 


"antiseptic oil. The healing virtues of 


the medicated ointment are carried 


| jnto the tissues by the vigorous pene- 


tration set up by this remarkable oil- 
ingredient—made exclusively by our 
own process. Bag Balm is really lini- 


| ment and ointment in one. 


| often between milkings. 


For all cuts, chaps, cracked teats, 
depend on quick, thorough healing— 
For Inflam- 
“mation, Caked Bag, Bunches, Cow Pox, 
etc., Bag Balm has for years been the 
reliance of careful cow owners. 

Big 10-ounce package, 
60c at drug, feed, hard- 
ware and general stores. 
Ifdealer is not supplied, we 
will mail postpaid. Book- 
let “Dairy Wrinkles’’ free. 
Dairy Association Co., Inc. 

Lyndonville, Vermont 





fEmpire Oil-Bu rning 
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@ | feed—pays for itself repeatedly. 


Tank Heater 


EMPIRE NON-FREEZABLE HOG WATERER 





galvanized gel. - Oll burner directly 
By rprtoea pot egete= Qecpa water warm 
oe FARMER AGENTS 
h We else mens every locality. Special 
4} facture Portable offer to pare willing to " 
Gmoho Hesens Bares, Me A ae or 
—— a 
Empire Tank Heater Co. 
107 M.7th $t., Washington, le. 
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Bigger gains 
from feeds 
B grown on your 
own farm can be made 
with the - 
' Gehl Mill 
Find ous how to cut the feed bills. Save 
your profits by grindi rn stalks 
- and other voaghegs with thie bie-ee 
eee 
wer 5 
Particulars on request. 
‘GEHL BROS. MFG. CO. 
THe Wees Water St. 
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The Dairy] 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence to this department, Questions concerning dairy 
management will be cheerfully answered. 











Keep the Dairy Bull in Safety 

Bult pens are not the most common 
method of handling dairy bulls, but 
they are proving to be the most satis- 
factory, both from the standpoint of 
safety to the owner and usefulness of 
the bull. Where there is no special 
pen for the bull, he must either run 
with the herd or be shut into a closely 
confined stall where lack of exercise 
will injure his usefulness. - 

When the bull is allowed to run 
with the herd there can be little regu- 
lation of the time when cows will 
freshen. In addition, a bull with good 
nervous temperament is a constant 
source of danger to all who must work 
with the cattle, as well as with stran- 


gers who may occasionally visit the | 


herd. It is true that there are bulls 


that have never acted cross and they | 
may continue to remain in this class, | 


but usually such bulls. are the ones 


that eventually attack people and | 


cause trouble. 


A bull pen where the bull can run 


in either a shed or out into an exer- 
cise lot is an excellent investment on 
any dairy farm. This permits the re- 
tention of mature bulls that have 
proved their ability to produce the 
right kind of offspring. Gates may 
be adjusted so that cows can be 
placed in the lot and removed after 
breeding without endangering the peo- 
ple-who are involved in the work. 

Perhaps the next best arrangement 
to a lot is to fix up a cable to which 
the bull may be fastened and walk 
back and forth and obtain the neces- 
sary exércise. This means considera- 
ble more work and care in handling, 
and a lot will usually prove econom- 
ical in the long run. 





Feed According to Production 


It is-just as possible to overfeed a 
cow as it is to underfeed, altho it is 
more uncommon. One extreme is just 
as unprofitable as the other. People 
who have been underfeeding their cows 
generally go to the other extreme 
whenever they are convinced that 
their present method of feeding is not 
correct. At least, a large number of 
people fail to regulate the amount of 
feed according to production. 

The best method of increasing the 
amount of feed is to gradually increase 
the feed so long as there is a prof- 
itable response. In other words, if 
tthe cow: shows by her increased pro- 
duction that she is utilizing the feed to 
a good advantage in producing milk, 
then she is not being overfed from 
the standpoint of profits. 

There is considerable difference in 
cows in the manner in which they will 
respond to increased feeding. A cow 
with inherent ability to produce milk 
will respond at the pail, while a cow 
that is of sluggish disposition will lay 
fat on her back. There is also con- 
siderable difference in the manner to 
which the same cows will respond to 
different rations. A Tation that does 
not contain sufficient protein may not 
show the gains in milk production that 
a better balanced ration would show. 

Insufficient feed and a ration lack- 
ing in protein are the most common 
faults in the feeding of dairy cows in 
this section of the country. This does 
not mean that it will be more prof- 
itable to go to the other extreme and 
feed more protein or a larger ration 
than the cows can profitably use. The 
better method is to increase the 
amount of protein feed. and the total 
amount of feed so long as it proves 
profitable in the amount of milk re- 
ceived. 

Scales and milk sheets so that the 
milk may be weighed and recorded 
at each milking will act as a guide in 
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Manufacturers of Complete 
Dairy Barn Equipment,Stalls, 
Stanchions, Drinking Cups, 
Litter Carriers, Automatic 
Ventilation for Dairy Barns, 
Hog Houses, Poultry Houses, 
Ventilating Windows, Roof 
Windowss Plans for buildings to house all farm animais— 





Farm Gates, Walk Gates, Ornamental Fences 


LAY Automatic Ventilation for Dairy 
Barns, Hog Houses and Poultry Houses 
gepplice without draft the abundance of 
fresh air needed for growth, health and 
comfort of farm animals. C 1 cts 
on exclusive self-regulating System are 


yours for the asking. 
Clay Equipment Corp. 
(Formerly Iowa Gate Co.) 
Main St., Cedar Falls, lowa 
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Reeitt Midwinter’ 


OMPARE the conditions illustrated 
with that of cows housed in cold, 

damp, frost-bitten barns—standing un- 
comfortably in rigid stanchions. Need- 
less to say they look fagged out, udders 
shrunken long before the winter is 
over. Profits are lost. 
Whereas, warm quarters, fresh air, 
plenty of: Brace A emis le fi ond com 
water at all times produces inside your barn the 
environment of springtime. 
The i d milk production that foll the 
installation of CLAY equipment pays its cost 

eable F at k FREE—A 1 
Va le Fa _ i 
to better b ildi ye housing Bp mens cane og 
Mail the coupon for your copy. 
Build Better Barns 
With Clay Plans 
Ask about 
our free Plan 
Service on 
Dairy Barns, 


Hog Houses 
= Poultry 














proper feeding. Usually a good method 
is to give the cows about one pound 
of concentrates to every three or four 
pounds of milk. If the weight of the 
milk is set down daily and the ration 
varied according to the results, the 
average dairy herd will show consider- 
able more profit at the end of the 
year. 





Cooperatives Need Reserve 
Funds 


Our attention has been called to a 


few cooperative creameries that were | i 
'- would cause it. 


unfortunate enough to have been do- 
ing business with firms that went 
bankrupt. . The result was that most 
of the returns for six weeks were tied 
up, with the likelihood of considerable 
loss. 

This situation makes it practically 
impossible for these creameries to pay 
for the product received during this 
period unless they have a reserve 
fund. Failure to pay may place many 
members in an embarrassing situation 
and may result in losing sufficient 
members so that the creamery would 
be crippled. 

Fortunately, the creamery business 
is not particularly risky and situations 
of this kind seldom occur. However, 
there are other types of unexpected 
losses that are often confronted. 
Breakage of equipment, the need of re- 
pairs, probable additions to the plant, 
are all likely to occur. Creameries 
that have set up a reserve fund for 
emergencies can meet such situations 
as they occur., 
out every cent of returns without 
building up a reserve are placing their 
patrons in a position which will not be 
as satisfactory as where the plant is 
more adequately financed. 

Substantial reserves. in the hands of 
cooperative organizations’ make for 
greater stability, better business cred- 
it and add greatly to the prestige of 
the organization. Business firms of 








-couldn’t get up. 


Creameries that pay. 





all kinds are finding the need of 
proper reserve funds and while coop- 
eratives are slightly different in some 
respects from other lines of - business, 
a suitable reserve fund is an impor- 
tant feature in all organizations. 





Apples and Cows 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I saw in your paper recently that 
an Iowa man was asking about hav- 
ing hogs eat apples. He said he had 
lost two sows and wondered if this 
We can’t tell you 
about the hogs, but one afternoon last 
summer our cattle got in the apple or- 
chard and ate an overdose of apples. 

Next morning there were four 
in bad shape. We should have called 
the veterinary right then, but we wait- 
ed till about four o’clock that after- 
noon. Three cows were down and 
It seems to paralyze 
them in the back legs and back. By 


| the time the veterinary got here the 
| other heifer, a two-year-old Holstein, 


was suffering terribly and died that 
night at ten o’clock. Next day we 
had a post mortem and the pauneh 
must have had elose. to a bushel of 
whole and half-chewed apples. The 
veterinary says it caused auto-intoxi- 
cation and a poison thru her system. 

The other two were down till that 
afternoon and then we got them up 
and they are coming out of it nicely. 
One of the cows was. just fresh and 
was giving close to six gallons of milk 
a day, but it sure checked the milk 
flow. - The veterinarian says the first 
thing to do for such a condition is to 
get a phsyic into them right away. 
Had we done that early in the morn- 
ing we probably would have saved 
this heifer. 

I hope this will do somebody some 
good. 
ea. A. W. FRANTZ & SONS. 
Buena Vista County, Iowa. 
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Make Your 
Money 
WORK 


Don’t let your money lie around 
idle. You work hard for it; make 
it work and earn “for you. 


734% for 18 Years 


Put. your spare funds to work at 
7% per cent in Cities Service com- 
mon—one of America’s largest and 
strongest public utilities. Over 18 
years of regular dividends recom- 
mend it. Pays you interest month- 
by, compounded. Amounts available 
rom $70 upwards. Easy payment 
plan if desired. Get your funds to 
pos! Write for Free circular of 
acts. 


Mail This Coupon 





Henry L. Doherty & Co., 

318 Liberty Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 
ase send me full information about 

Cities Service common and/its 18-year 

dividend record. 


Name 

















The best of the catch—packed in paper lined, 
wire bound boxes, 100. pounds sbipping weight, 
cont. 85 Ibs, net wt. of fish, Shipped immediately. 
24-hour service. 
with every order new 96-page Recipe 
FREE Book— approved by Good House- 
keeping Institute. 


Try this SPECIAL SAMPLE BOX: 


1u pounds Flounders $ 00 
15 pounds Ocean Pike wf 

% pounds Herriag. Al) choice fish only~”~ 

Or will ship double this amount for...... 89.50 
Per 

Selected, Round.... . $5.85 

ROYAL HERRING Srecces’cieanea ”72..°798 

Round, weather “a 9.15 

Dressed and Headless eae 10.75 

WALL-EVED PIKE crested, Dressed: : : 218.28 

WHITEFISH Small-Dressed Sone Ses- = 3a 





> 1 pound box ....°.32.. 
Shipped from MINNEAPOLIS er DULUTH, MINN. at thoge 


yp he want AR a egg City. 

10 Bee ox Ht Units fas complete illustrated catalog TODAY: 
A. S. JOHNSON FISH CO. 

Dock D, DULUTH, MINN. 



















waterer that will 
Have plenty of 
warm, clean water for your 


Get a hog 
not freeze. 


stock all winter. he 
improved 
& B SANITARY H 


is absolutely weather-proof and fool-proof. All 
cast iron, Easily installed, easily cleaned. Prac- 
tical and inexpensive to operate; thousands in 
use. Very reasonably priced. with money-back 
guarantee. See your dealer, or write today for 


valuable literature and stock raising suggestions. 
American Machine Products Co. 

209 Market St. Marshalitown, lowa 

aa SAVE MONEY 


Special introductory AITROLA Radio offer! New 1929 
models--all electric or battery--at low wholesale prices. 


BE OUR USER AGENT. ruse, “Stace 


big money taking orders from your friends. Exclusive 
agency to right party. 


30-DAY FREE TRIAL 
ed ee 
JCS. W. BARNETT & CO. -:- Cedar Rapids, lowa 




















COOK YOURFEED and ADD 


to its vaiue-—with the 
PROFIT FARM BOILER 
with Du Caldron, Made of 


the best cast iron, surface very 

toy auschly ncerstoad wick potam, sim 

= ig out, minute. 
ater jeokes geveents burning. § 





















his. She had no friends. 








| “Horse Thief Town” — : 





(Continued from page 10) 


quick,” urged the girl on Mark’s arm. “He 
might see us.” 

Without actually holding her back by 
force, Mark could not keep the girl far 
behind Mrs. Moss. He feared they might 
overtake her before her home was 
reached. 
to figure out what to say. 

As it happened, he got to say hardly 
anything. They came up to Mrs. Moss as 
she reached her door. 

* “Mrs. Moss,’’ he stammered, “I wonder 
if this young lady——” 

The young lady took hold of the situa- 
tion herself. She ran forward and clutched 
the somewhat flustered woman by the 
shoulders. ‘ 

“I’m in such trouble,” she wailed. ‘Can 
I come in for a minute? You will help 
me, won’t you? I must get away from 
that dreadful man!” 

From the cold eye Mrs. Moss turned on 
him, Mark had a feeling that he had been 
promptly identified as the “‘dreadful man.” 
Blushing, he set down the bag and backed 
away. 

“If I can be of any use——” he began. 

“You can’t!” said Mrs. Moss firmly. 
“Good day.” 

She helped the girl thru the doorway. 
Just beyond, the younger woman turned 
back suddenly to cry to Mark: 

_~“Don’t let Mr. White know you saw 
me!” 

“I won’t talk,” he said, for the third 
time that day. 

The door closed. 


ARK started on the walk back to 

Cassidy’s. He didn’t know why the 
girl was afraid of White, except that most 
folks seemed to be. White hadn’t seen 
her yet, but of course he would hear of 
her. The town was too small to make 
any newcomer’s arrival a secret. And 
then what? He did not know, but he re- 
sented, with a queer accession of vigor, 
the idea that White could menace this 
girl. 

Mark remembered Captain Morton’s ad- 
vice. Maybe, he thought to himself, he’d 
better get him a pistol and learn how to 
use it. Sooner or later—the thought gave: 
him a cold feeling in his stomach—sooner 
or later, it would have to come to that. 

There was a letter for Cassidy that 
Moss brought out to Mark as he went 
past. The farmer was at work with frow 
and maul, when Mark got back to the 
cabin; a pile of shakes for the roof showed 
his industry. He wiped his hands, read 
the letter carefully twice, and then looked 
at Mark. 

“What did the captain say?” 

Mark told him. 

Cassidy studied the young man again, 
Then he -stared at the letter for another 
minute. . 

“Could ye get out the wood for me?” he 
asked suddenly. ‘I’ve got to go to St. 
Louis by the next boat.” 

There were twelve cords cut, he ex- 


plained. Six were down fairly close to 
the river. The. rest would have to be 
hauled. That left three to be cut. Cas- 


sidy could fell the trees and let Mark 
do the rest. 

“Tll show you where the captain wants 
them,” he said. “Be sure to have every- 
thing on hand and just right when the 
boat comes. He’s particular, but he’s 
good pay. If he decides this is a good 
place to get wood, it means steady money 
for me all next season. And I’ll need it.” 

Cassidy hesitated a moment. Then he 


to meet a young woman at St. 
She’s coming over to marry me.” 
at least, he explained, was his 
hope. The letter was old. It had been 
written from New York, soon after the 
ship had got in from Ireland, It had been 
delayed so long that she might have been 
waiting for-him with friends at St. Louis 
for weeks. Or, on the other hand, plans 
might have been changed, and the letter 


’ tellMmg of them been delayed. Yet, lacking 


other word, of course he had to go. 

“I think I can do it,’’ said Mark, and 
added: ‘Do you thjnk you can trust me 
with the place?” 

Cassidy smiled. 

‘““‘There’s little to steal,’’ he commented, 
“and you aren’t the lad to take it, any- 
way. Remember to hide the horsés in the 
timber when you’re away, and you'll be 
all right.” 


HEY spent the rest of the day clear- 

ing up odd jobs about the little farm. 
That eVening’ Mark sat out on a stump, 
watched the® stars, and listened for a 
steamboat whistle from the river. 

Apparently, he thought, he was here on 
this Iowa farm to stay for some time. He 
could nét leave until Cassidy got back; 
he could not leave, without danger, in 
view of White’s threats. Then there was 
the girl from Young’s Ferry. She seemed 
to be up against a situation as hard as 
He could hardly 
leave until he knew how things were go- 
ing with her. 

Another thought came to him as he sat 
there. He remembered Captain Morton’s 
urging that the decent citizens clean up 
the town. Suddenly Mark felt a fierce 
satisfaction in the thought of running 
down that street with a smoking pistol 
im his hand and a gang behind him, of 
firing into a line of men in which he could 


He wanted a little more time- 


| 








pick out the faces of White, of One- 
Thumbed Thompson. 

“T guess I'll stay a while,” he said to 
himself. grimly. 

A steamboat hooted faintly down river. 
Nearer, a wolf sent a long howl up against 
the moon. Mark gave a final look at the 
October night and went in to his corn 
husk mattress. 

(Continued next week) 





CORN, OATS AND BARLEY FOR 
DAIRYMEN 

A plentifulj supply of corn, oats and 
barley at relatively low prices makes it 
advisable for dairymen to use these feeds 
as extensively as possible in dairy rations 
this winter, it is recommended by C. S. 
Rhode, dairy extension specialist of the 
college of agriculture, University of Mli- 
nois. When fed to good dairy cows, these 
farm feeds will bring much more than 
they will if sold at market prices, he said. 

‘While these farm grains should make 
up the bulk of the dairy ration, they are 
relatively low in protein. Consequently, 
on the average farm it will be necessary 
to supplement them with such feeds as 
soybeans, linseed oil meal, cottonseed 
meal, bran or gluten feed. One or more 
of the feeds in this clAss should be mixed 
with the available farm grains in such 
proportions that will make a balanced ra- 
tion. The amounts of each feed to use 
in the grain mixture will depend upon the 
kind and quality of roughage available. 


’ For example, the farmer who has a good 


supply of nice, green alfalfa hay will 
need to buy less high protein feeds than 
the dairyman who has mixed hay to feed. 

“When deciding upon the kinds of feeds 
to purchase, one should know which of the 
available feeds will furnish the cheapest 
source of digestible protein. The phy- 
sical effect of the feeds on the cows is 
another factor to consider. At present 
prices, figuring corn at 70 cents a bushel, 
digestible protein can be obtained for 5.4 
cents a pound from soybeans, for 6.4 cents 
from choice cottonseed meal, for 8.7 cents 
from linseed oil-meal, for 12.4 cents from 
bran, and for 8.1 cents from gluten feed. 
This is on the basis of $1.35 a bushel 
for soybeans, $55 a ton for cottonseed 
meal, $60 a ton for linseed oil meal, $35 
a ton for bran, and $45 a ton for gluten 
feed. 

“A good grain ration to use when the 
roughage is partly legume and partly non- 
legume, is composed of 500 pounds of corn 
and cob meal or barley, 300 pounds of 
oats, 100 pounds of cottonseed meal and 
50 pounds of soybeans. Another good 
one for this same kind of roughage is 
500 pounds of corn and cob meal or bar- 
ley, 300 pounds of oats, 100 pounds of 
bran and 125 pounds of linseed oil meal 
or soybeans. These mixtures should be 
fed at the rate of two and one-half 
pounds for each gallon of milk produced. 

*‘When no legume hays are fed, a good 
grain ration is 350 pounds of corn and cob 
meal or barley, 175 pounds of oats, 350 
pounds of oil meal or soybeans and 150 
pounds of gluten meal. A second one of 
this kind is 225 pounds of corn and cob 
meal or bartey, 250 pounds of oats, 300 
pounds of bran, 150 pounds of soybean oil 
meal or cottonseed meal and 75 pounds 
of linseed oil meal or soybeans. These 
should be fed at the rate of two and 
one-half to three pounds of grain for each 
gallon of milk. 

“When the roughage is legumes only, 
a good grain ration is 500 pounds of corn 
and cob meal or barley, 400 pounds -of 
oats and 75 pounds of linseed oil meal 
or soybeans. A second is 700 pounds 
of corn and cob meal or barley, 200 pounds 
of bran and 100 pounds of gluten feed. 
These should be fed at the rate of three 
and one-half pounds of grain for each 
gallon of milk produced.” 





SIX-WHEELED TRUCKS WILL SAVE 
ROADS 


One of the pressing questions of road 
maintenance is that of keeping loads on 
truck wheels below such an amount as 
will pound the roads to pieces faster than 
they can be built and kept up. Highway 
engineers must secure aS many miles as 
possible of good roads for the money 
available, hence have ‘been forced to de- 
sign them as light as possible, consistent 
with traffic demands. On the other hand, 
truck operating economy demands the 
maximum pay load capacity. In too many, 
cases, these loads have been too heavy 
on the rear wheels, and this, with the 
use of solid rubber tires, has simply 
pounded the roads to pieces. Many states 
have already passed drastic rules forbid- 
ding excessive truck loadings and the use 
of solid tires, charging: a considerable li- 
cense fee and a tax per ton-mile hauled, 
and so on. A corisiderable portion of the 
general public already feels that long dis. 
tance heavy trucks, as largely carried on, 
are tearing up our improved roads, that 
they seriously obstruct our already con- 
gested highways, and that it is unfair to 
allow them to use highways improved 
with public funds to compete with the 
railroads in hauling freight; and there is 
already agitation in some localities to- 
ward building separate roads for truck 
operation and putting truck and truck op- 
erator license fees high enough to cover 
first cost and maintenance of these spe- 
cial truek highways. 

One solution to this problem of truck 
damage to highways, offered by the lead- 
ing highway authorities, is that of using 
six-wheel trucks, with pneumatic tires, 
and a limitation of the allowable weight 
per wheel. Investigations made by the 











Bureau of Public Roads show that‘ the 
wearing or damaging effect on the high. — 
way surface, of a six-wheeled vehicle is 2 
‘only about one-half that of a four-wheeleg 
é Another reg. — 
son-for using six-wheeled trucks is that | 
increasing the number of wheels reduces © 


one of equal gross weight. 


the load per wheel so as to permit the 
use of pneumatic tires on even the larger 
trucks. The tests show that the impact 


which a solid rubber tire exerts on tha _ 


road surface is from two to three times 
that of a pneumatic tire with an ema} 
load. This becomes of even greater im. 
portance where the solid tires are kept jp 
use after flat places or other imperfee. 
tions develop. 


LAMB FEEDING SITUATION, NOVEw. 
BER: 928 





The movement of feeding lambs, up to 
November 1, into feeding areas in the corq 
belt and western states, points to some 
decrease in feeding in the coming winter 
compared to the winter of 1927-28. 4 
possible late movement of feeders into 
some of the western areas, however, may 







»& 
y 


bring the total for that area above the _ 


November 1 indications, and the total for 
the country up to that of last winter, 

Shipments of feeding lambs passing 
thfu markets into the corn belt ‘states 
were smaller in October this year thap 
last. As a result of this decrease, the 
total shipments for the four months, July 
to October, inclusive, were only about 
100,000 head, or 6 per cent larger than 
for these months in 1927, and about 200,009 
head smaller than for this period in 1926, 

There was a rather sharp dropping off 
in the corn belt demand for feeder lambs 
during October this year, compared both 
to demand in August and September this 
year, and in October last year. As a re. 
sult, the price of feeder lambs ay 
over $1 per hundred less in October this 
year than last, altho shipments were legs, 
and many so-called “two way’ lambs 
went to slaughter, that otherwise would 
have been taken for feeders. 

Reports from Colorado, covering ship- 
ments into the state in October and pros. 
pective shipments in November and early 
December, indicate a reduction of around 
300,000 head in the number of lambs to be 
fed this winter, compared to last. All of 


this réduction is in the Greeley-Fort Col. 


lins area of northern Colorado, while other 
areas, including the northeastern section 
around Sterling, will probably feed as 
many or more lambs than last year. Re- 
ports from states west of the Continental 
(Divide point to decreased lamb feeding in 
most of the states in that area, but the 
movement into feeding sections up to No- 
vember 1 had not progressed sufficiently 
to make possible a definite forecast. Some 
increase in feeding in Texas is indicated. 

Lambs moving into Colorado are re- 
ported to be of lighter weight and in thin- 
ner condition than last year, and more of 
them will probably be fed for a late mar- 
ket than last season. 


COLLEGE JUDGING CONTEST AT 
INTERNATIONAL 

Students of agricultural colleges the 
country over will have an added incentive 
to win the International Livestock Ex- 
position intercollegiate judging contest, 
to be held on the opening day of the ex- 
position, December 1. Sir Thomas Lipton, 
internationally famous yachtsman and 
merchant, will offer a handsome silver 
trophy, to be awarded the team which is 
successful in this contest, in which stu- 
dent teams of agricultural colleges from 
all sections of the United States and Can- 
ada will take part, 

Considerable excitement 





is discernible 


| among the various agricultural college 


camps over the approaching intercollegi- 
ate livestock judging contest at the 1928 
International. Some. feel that it is quite 
certain that a very much prized award, 
in addition to the recent gift of Sif 
Thomas, will become the permanent prop- 


erty of some one of the colleges whos - 
team will be taking part in the contest . 


This is the coveted “Spoor Trophy,” # 
large bronze statue symbolizing the part 
nership of man and beast in primitive 
agriculture. < 
When. the trophy was first put_ into 


competition in 1913, by the late J. A: 


Spoor, then chairman of the board of di- 


rectors of the International, it was/stipl- 
lated that it was to become the temporary © 


holding, for one year; of any college oF 








































university whose team might win the 


livestock judging contest, and to become 
the permanent ‘property of any 


whose students were successful three dif- Z 


ferent times. 


Five schools are now within one lap 


each of winning permanent possession of 
the bronze, and need only one more Ssuc- 
cessful performance to their credit. to Te 
tain it. These are the Texas Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, the Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, the 
Towa State College, Purdue University, @ 
the University of Nebraska. Those 
have chalked up one winning are the Ohie 
State University, the Kansas State 
cultural College and the Ontario A 
tural College. 


ILLINOIS COOPERATIVES GROWING 





Within three years, farmers’ cooperative — 
Illinois have built — 


produce associations in 000 
@ business which now exceeds $1,000, 

annually, thru selling cream, poultry 
eggs collectively, The demand for 
in organizing new units far exceeds: & 
time of the one man now. employed 

this work. 
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in our window. 
_ Buide to thrifty and pleasure- 








OU will find an 
almost unlimited 
variety of the fin- 


a Pest sort of gifts at our 


“Farm Service” Hard- 
ware Stores. Gifts from 


& our stock ‘are practical 


Me iaciy ne that bring 
Beouney useful service, 
‘as well as convey the 
- spirit of Christmas and 
the greetings that you 


= _ wish to express. 


| There are tools of all kinds, 
| sporting goods and a wide 
| variety of specialties for men 
'-and boys. 


Household helps, 
wonderful kitchenware and 


silverware and lots of new 
| electrical 
' specialties that every woman 
‘wants, are arrayed here for 


and mechanical 


gifts to women. There are 
toys and playthings for chil- 


dren, too. 


You wiil like to do your 


Christmas shopping here and 
“you will enjoy our personal 


assistance to help you make 


‘Proper selections, if you de- 


Sire it. Look for the “tag” 


It is the 


Your ‘‘Farm Sprvice’’ 


Hardware Men 








Joshaway Crabapple says: 
“Most men who think they are 
wits are génerally half right.” 








HAVE YOU SENT IN YOUR BEST 
TITLE TO THIS PICTURE? 














Contest closes December 3, so send your 
postcards right away. 


In case of a tie, a duplicate prize will | 


be awarded for the full amount of the 
prize tied in each tying contest. 


VERY MUCH SO 

“The man who gives in when he is 
wrong,” said the orator, “is a wise man; 
but the man who gives in when he’s 
right is——” 

“Married,” said a weak voice in the 
audience. 

Lady (at theater, to man in seat be- 
hind): “I hope my hat is not worrying 
-you.”’ 

The Man: “It is worrying me a lot~ 
my wife wants one like it.’’ 


DEMENTIA 
Lady Visitor (watching pugilist shadow 
boxing): ‘‘And is he really trying to hit 
his own. shadow?” 
Trainer: ‘‘That’s right, miss.” 
“Good heavens! Poor darling! 
long has he been like that?” 


How 


IN THE MODERN STYLE 


“Boo, hoo!” sobbed a tot. ‘“Muvver, all 
the clothes is goned offa my new dolly.”’ 

“Sh, dear!’”’ her mother comforted her. 
“Big sister wore them to the prom to- 
night.”’ 


THE BEST POLICY 


A negro woman walked into an insur- 
ance office and asked whether they dealt 
in fire insurance. 

“We do,’’ a clerk replied. 
eyou want insured?” 

“Mah husband.” 

“Then you don’t want fire insurance,” 
smiled the clerk, as he reached for anoth- 
er application form. ‘What you want is 
a life insurance policy.” 

“No, Ah dont!’ exclaimed the woman. 
“Ah wants fire insurance. Mah husband’s 
been fired fo’ times in de las’ two weeks.” 


“What do 


THESE MILITARY THESPIANS 

It was the sweet young thing’s first 
visit to a military camp; and she was in 
a gushing’ mood. 

“And what rank did you hold in the 
war?” she asked. 

“T was an acting corporal,” answered 
the grizzled vet. 

“Oh, how lovely! 
play?” 


What part did you 


CONSCIENTIOUS WITNESS 
The old-time practice of kissing the bride 
received a. jolt at a recent wedding when 
an awkward looking guest was asked if 
he had kissed the bride, and replied: “Not 
lately.” 


Wife (telegraphing from the Baths): 
“Have reduced weight by half in last four 
weeks. How long shall I stay?” 

Hubby (wiring back): ‘Another four 
weeks.” 


Judge: “What do you wish to charge 
against your husband?” 

Wife: ‘“Free-love, your honor; he ain’t 
supported me fer eight years.” 

She: “What happened to you? Were 
you in an accident?” 

He: “No, I was being shaved by a lady 
barber when a mouse ran across the 
floor.”’ 








THIS food a 
—as well as feed 


y Ppt tay ink is a digestible mineral food, just as salt is a digestible 
mineral food. Laid down ages ago by Nature, FOS-FOR-US supplies 
the lime (calcium) and phosphorus that animals need, and in the 
ratio most readily accepted and used by them in building heavy bones. 


Remember, tri-calcium phosphate is_ ., 
a food. See U.S, Dispensatory. A 


Being a simple, natural mineral, not a 
complex mixture, FOS-FOR-US is inex- 
pensive. Being sold through established 
grain dealers in large quantities bear- 
ing low freight rates, it is economical. 
Compare its cost with other minerals, 


FOs-FOR-US supplies 9/10ths of the —and she is perfect now. 
material making up the mineral content W. A. Fox, Pulaski, N, Y. 
ofevery animal's body. It frees the hog’s + > 
digestive system from trying to absorb Once USED 
lime and phosphorus from grain and always USED 
forage for bone-building. It frees high We have been feeding FOs- 
priced feeds for meat or That FOR-US Mineral Mixture and 
pays big profits. like it very well. We feel that 


it i f the chi insur- 

Nothing untried about FOS-FOR-US. It has enctr we cam tase. Our teen 

mee <n examined and tested by agricul- feeds do not have all necessary 

tural colleges, experiment stations, county agents i dien d mixing min- 

_ and animal husbandry experts throughout the coun- pe aw ch ar ac havea well 

try. Stock breeders and feeders have tested it out on balanced ration. We like FOS- 

their feed lots and have proved ita money maker. FOR-US and will continue to 
big 8 - —_ a test - yourself without any use it. 
cost. Send the coupon for free 10 lb. bag. Mix it ; 

with 200 Ibs. of feed. Try it. Z Blair Brothers, Dayton, Iowa 


Fos- FOR- =U5 


MAKES Sturdy STOCK 
Iam a booster for FOS-FOR-US 
Mineral Mixture. I have fed 

~ FOS-FOR-US to four calves . 
that were in a run down condi- 
tion, and in three weeks time I 
noticed a great difference. I also 
fed this product to one hog who 
was down and could not get up 





hiesmesiaae heckkiliand Cae: 
Dept. 44, 431 Main St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


NTERNATIONAL 


MANUFACTURERS 


GRICULTURAL 


OF HIGH GRADE 


: ORPORATION 


Fert Tits zers 


an order for a 10-lb. FREE trial bag of 
FOS-FOR-US, 


Name 





| 
| 
If you have a dealer near me, send me 
! 
t 
¢ 
| 





| R.F.D. or St 


I Pp.o 


431 Main Street Cincinnati | 
Dept. 44 Ohio ! 


SOSOOOOOOOOOD 


.| Could Have 
Sold More 


John A. Baumhover, of Carroll, 
Iowa, advertised some cockerels twice in Wallaces’ Farmer and 
received calls for more than he could supply. He writes us: 


‘‘I did have very good results. Could have sold several 
times the number of cockerels if I had had them. The two 
issues in which the ad appeared brought a total of 18 in- 
quiries. I certainly was pleased with the results. You can 
depend on me using your classified want ad columns if I 
have any surplus to sell.’’ 


This classified advertiser got quick results from his ad at a 
small cost. Many of our other advertisers have done the same. 
Your want ad in Wallaces’ Farmer will reach 120,000 readers 
every week. 


Use a Wallaces’ Farmer Want Ad 
OOOO OOOS FOOSE 





My dealer is. 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 


stance, Pisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 148 per cent of pre-war and 101 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 







































































Wages are not néarly so far above pre- 

war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—lowa land is approximately 
120 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-central 
states is about 110 per cent. 


MAY HOG ieee ie pre-war rela- | 


tionships as a base, y lard now indi- 
cates a price of $9. 20" for heavy ‘hogs at 
Chicago next May. - 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
Nov. 10, 1928, of the 1923-1927 five-year 
average for the corresponding week: 
Coal and coke 99 per cent, grain 103 per 
cent, livestock 81 per cent, lumber 95 
— cent, ore 137 per cent, and miscel- 

neous: merchandise 102 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 234 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 


CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 





Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 


in ton lots. 










































































































































are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 9, 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted The Week s Markets 
that cattle, wool, lumber and the wages CATTLE 
of city labor are above the general price — em = 
level. Hogs, oats, wheat, corn, timothy, | | > 
eggs and copper are decidedly helow the es 
eneral price level. In most cases, the o |= 
Faitere of these commodities to advance a to | 3 
as much as other products is due to over- & & | w 
production. E cia 
16} 5} 
PRICE LEVEL Med. and heavy wt. beef | 
GERSRAL steers (1,100-1,500 lbs.) | 
o% Q . Choice and prime— | 
| gs B| Sch Last week ............ 15.50/16.62/15.12 
Sat) Baw Week before ......... 16.00)17.12/15.62 
SEE Gee noe 
OoR OG Last week ...........-/18.38/14.25/12.88 
One| Sas Week before ........-|14.00/15.12/13.50 
|} &OO] ROO : 
| One 2 Km Medium— | 
| Beet A a8 Last week ......+++++./11.12|11.88/10.63 
Fishers index number ...... [148] 103 Fnac bated 2.00/13.00/11.59 
CATTLE—At Chicago on. wom Site y Baste Se Rays: et 
7,300-pound fat cattle im] 06 | taght weaht boku | 
1,100-pound fat cattle . 196 101 1,100 Ibs. down)— 
Canners and cutters .. 196 = Choice and prime— 2 | 
Feeders .........0.- ‘ins 215 5 Last week ah A. 15.75 16.62 15.25 
e efore ........./16. . i 
HOGS—At einen Medium and good— 
Heavy ROSS .ccocvcccceccacece 117 95 Last week .......0+++.-/12.38/13.62/11.88 
Light hogs ..... pavees Hs B oc Week Mens eccecccec ofld-20}14.60/12.75 
Pigs PRS obese tes ommon— 
Bows (rough) ceetin ahs < 60'Sae 108 10 sent Meek wiptene eres a3 Agi HT 
: eek before ...ccccce} % s ® 
SHEEP—At Chicago mnpcher cattle— 
elfers— 
Teams _2oseeversseessss sees sel 174) 98 Last week .....seee+se{11.00/11,12/11.12 
WOOL AND HIDES Week before ......-..)11.75/11.88/11.88 
Oows— 
Quarter blood wool at Boston| 180/115 Ryser eee x 4 ; i 
Light_cow hides at Chicago.| _116| 93 mWveek befor’ eaie aiack & S35 $80 oie 
ulls— 
— t Week ..ccsscscene} 9:25(10.38] 9.12 
me — ae | cant re Week tiga Rane wes 9.50/10.38] 9.38 

‘0! im 2 mixed ..........| | anners and cutters— 

Oats, a, 2 prhite ER Le | i a sant wees tated casbees ‘3 ‘? te 
Wheat, No. CS Oe OE | vee COTE ..coee e & . 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ..... { 105} 91 | Stockers and feeders— 

On ltowa Farms— | | Last week ..... oe eeeee{11.25/11.25/11.00 
STL: cadinam se Ste pb kn pecs-ots.al 135) 96 ‘Week before ........-/11.62/11.88/11.50 
NE OER RET | 99) 92 Come see — eae ype oe 

St WOCK ..cccecc eeces \ .05 
MILL-FEEDS Week before ..... we ue| 9.12] 9.12] 8.83 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee 157| 102 HOGS 
Linseed meal, at }-alngpeapace 182) 124 — 
Bran, at Kansas C ity sabe 155} 108 | Heavy st Wee a up)— 8.10} 8.58| 8.42 
Shecta, 25 Rawens City -- +> a Week before \.........] 8.62] 8.88| 8.65 
HAY Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— of s + 0 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago...) 132) 131 eee eee tenner] BY Eee oe 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City | i39 131 Light (150-200 lbs.) — 

OTHER FARM PRODUCTS Laat oe iikaq: bce agetue a 720 Pe $23 
Butter, at Chicago ..........| 144 100 Light lights (130-150" lbs.) % 
Clover seed, at t Toledo Pieces 191) 99 Last week ...cceeeeeee| 7.50! 8.00) 7.98 
Timothy seed, at Chicago ... 84) 135 Week before ....++e-.} 8.00] 8.55} 8.25 
Cotton, at New York ....... 151; 102 | Smooth and rough 
Eggs, at Chicago ........... 132| 98 heavy packing sows 

PROVISIONS—At Chicago “i a eee 7.52] 7.85| 7.55 
TAME Widienecend sacccksasacen| 206 97 eek before ......+44) 7. . . 
7 Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— 
gi eget oad he age gag © ofl Pos ens 7.50] 7.68 
BERDOD os win dc panna dn ynws ca \> 137 90 juste sees 8.38) 7.75 
FUTURES—At Chicago Last week ........s0..| 6.88].....| 7.68 
Gorn= - Week before’ ........ -| 7.50}.....| 7.75 

December .sccccccsecacscss 135} 100 SHEEP 
We md coeeeeeescoeeoeosenerers 131 97 — Cs Se. Soe 

coe medium to me— 

December sessseseeeseeeess ne 95 tam Wetec cuca 12.38]12.88]12.38 
Wheet RELA S PO CSS OT OT TERRES 91 L bigger "before Shen bee aici 12.50/13.05/12.68 

dae ambs, culls and common 

2 non apafpore agra vaceuae Wee eee * Last week ........+2++| 9.38) 9.88] 9.25 
Ta ~. URS DRS SQN SS RROm Oey eee Week before ..... -| 9.50/10.00) 9.62 

Janney 112 97 wearing wethers, medium 

Jidabintae Cie keresé ©. prime— 
ST Shah a ch 114 99 Last week pee Sek 8.88 10.00 9.25 

See eee eo eee 310): 100 | meek cnellites te akeionl.. . : 

- INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS Carty ~ pede coeee 34 5.3 4 
Coke, at Connellsville ...... 72) 104 NOTE — Unless “Sherwine stated. all 
oe, ogg 4 em ga sank = ” classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
Cru le petroleum, at N. York 184 136 erage of prices woe to choice. 
sumber— 

Douglas fir (f. 0. b. engget re 

AMES, date cewbnecas 193} 118 oa 

Yellow pine (southern) 5 

y' . 2 com. boards. 199 124 a ° 

Yellow pine feutven> 2 - a | 

4ix6.and 2 B (finish).. 184) 102 ct ie ae 
OS Se Er Ae era re 139 96 —E Se is 
FINANCIAL — Oo} so 

Bank clearings, PS capita, 7 ee pttee a = | \* 00 

outside of New York, Week before 22.0200.) 20 25.00 

month of October ........| 245] 109 | Timothy, No. 1— ==" Jy : 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, Last week ........ a 23.50 

me lew Vor 5... 6 cae ces 144 171 Wook. before. ee eee 93.50 
Industrial stocks ...........| 383] 141] Alfalfa, choice— Cee bea ee : 

t Railroad stocks .............| 134] 106 Last week ............/22.75/26.75 
: ait kore er cvccess [ade O0i26. 
RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on Last w ve seceveses|21,70]25.20) | 

corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are Week grew Bad cececeee. [2h.50/25, 25 

149 per cent of pre-war normal and on | Alfalfa, standard— 

eattle and hogs 133 per cent. The aver- Last week ...........-|20.75 
S raliroad began is pee get atte as before ss Neate 19.00/23 50 

ut 63.8 cents . 

with j. cents in 1914, or * shout 236 per BO MERE wwii 800 4958 re 
woe befo: eeeeceeces . 

FARM.- PWAGES- Wag Oat straw— _ 
| Ser ity Eine Week esses... | 7.50 
‘pre-war. "At 160 per cent, farm oo EIS a A) 



























































GRAIN 
oe 
° oa =I 
a a S 
| s 3 a 
2 FS 5 a 
= a 
6}/6|2%] 4 
Corn, No. 2Y— 
Last week 96%) .85 85 
Week before 95° | .94 82% 
Corn, No. 3Y— 
Last week 85%| 82%} .83%4| .78% 
Week before 5 85 80%! .76 
Corn, No. 4Y— 
Last week ....| .84%4| .79 -81%4| .76% 
Week before . 8244] .83 -79 -74 
Oats— 
Last week ....] .49 45 -4514| .44 
Week before ..| .4844| .45 -45%%| .43 
Barley— 
Last week ....| .58%]| .65 -60%4 
Week before 57 -65 61% 
Rye— 
Last week ..../1.08%| .98 95 
Week before ../1.08 99 95% 
Wheat, No. 2 hard 
Last week ..../1.21%4/1.15 {1.15%4/1.10 
Week before ../1.19 [1.19%|1.1646/1.09 
FEEDS 
£1] ore) s}. 
2 3 ° 6p 
F $1 Sl ae 
E els x 2 
= Ra o < 
= iz a}AsoO 
Bran— 
Last week... ./33.75/31.00/31.75/34.00 
Week before. ./33.50/30.25/30.75/32.00 
Shorts— 
Last week... ./34.25/32.25/32.00/38.00 
Week before. ./33.75/31.75/30.75/38.00 
Hominy feed— 
Last week..../34.75|.....|...../380.00 
Week before. ./34.50).....|..... 29.00 
Linseed meal 
(o. p.j— 
Last week..../60.00]..... 57.75 j 
Week before. .|/57.50]...../55.50) 
Cottonseed (41 
‘per cent)— 
Last week. 46.90 
Week before. .|46.90 
Tankage— 
Last week....|..... 75.00}..... 80.00/75.00 
Week before..|..... 75.00)..... 80.00/75.00 
Gluten— | “ 
Last week.... | 
Week before..|..... Tae bs ae 6 LJacas 39.65 





*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 





STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
TO CORN BELT STATES 
The following table shows the shipments 
of stocker and feeder cattle to the corn 
belt states, from the twelve leading mar- 
kets. The figures are furnished by Leslie 
M. Carl, Iowa agricultural statistician, 
and are in percentages of corresponding 
week for five-year average, 1923-27: 


























oo ") oo 5 
ae | oe] oe | & 
Sa} 8. | Sa | Me 
<n ees a 2 43 
2 | 25 | 95 | 242 
30 | A | Bz | 688 
TQWR SS Toca 95.8] 91.2, 73.4) 90.2 
Illinois ...... 55.2; 60.6 41.8] 61.3 
Missouri ..... 84.3) 71.2 28.4 78.4 
Nebraska ....} 104.9! 125.8 65.0! 108.5 
Kansas .....; 103.1) 85.9 56.5 118.1 
Indiana ...... 54.4) | 38.5 68.6 
RAO cis Swidne's 62.7) 50.8 43.4 69.4 
Total 7 corn | | | | 
belt states..! 85.8!’ 85.4] 53.0] 87.7 
Week ending November 9, 1928, as a 


percentage of receipts for the correspond- 
ing week ending November 11, 1927: Iowa, 
75.6 per cent; Illinois, 50.8; Missouri, 32.5; 
Nebraska, 62.6; Kansas, 54.4; Indiana, 
58.7; Ohio, 44; total, seven corn belt 
states, 56. 3 per cent. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 
week before 49c; cheddar cheese, 
week 23%c, week before 28c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 43\%c, week, before 
42%%c; ducks, last week 24c, week’ before 
fat hens, last week 25c,: week be- 
fore 24% c; broilers, last week 26%c, week 
6c; geese, last week 21c, week 
before 20c. : 








FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 

Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
but callable in 1937, were quoted last 
week at $1.00%. These bonds are par at 
4% per cent, and the yield to 1957 is 4.24 
per cent. 


LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 
rpool—Last week $13.64, week be- 
fore $13.58. Chicago—Last week $11.55, 
week before $11.58. 


ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 
No. 2 November corn at Buenos Aires 
sold last week .for 99%c, week before 
4,€. 











OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood woo! at Boston is 658c, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 19%c, 
home win. clover seed at Toledo $17.65, 
and cotton at New York 19.5c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 67c 
for No. 4 shelled, new oats 87%c, and 
wheat 97c. 


EXPORTS OF GRAIN 


Exports of. wheat the second week in 
November were 7,390,000 bushels, as com- 

red with 8,553,000 bushels for the week 

efore and 7,220,000 b for the same 
week last year. rts of corn the second 
week in November were 51,000 bushels, as 
compared with 33,000 bushels for the week 
beforé and 49,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of oats the second 
week in November were-607,000 
e red with 603,000 bushels 





for the 


week before and 77,000 bushels- for the. 


same week last ana y: 





bushels, as- 





Livestock Receipts and Prices — | 


Hog prices are 84 per cent of the ten. 
year average, as contrasted with 
cent for fat cattle, 86 per cent for shee 
and 98 r cent for lambs. D 

The following table gives data as tg 





percentage of ten-year average for ,? 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 


week by week for, the fy eight 
Each week is compared with the ten-yea 


ayerage of the corresponding week, thus ~ 


eliminating all seasonal bias. 















































*HOGS 
ee ; 
a | 
Zo] 2% 
Be Bf) & 
Oo o& & 
=| 3£| £8 
GO| @>|-Ug 
September 29 " Oct. 4. 83} 79! gy 
October 5 to 1l.......... 93; 93) gt 
October 12 to 18 errs te 103] 88) gy 
October 19 to 25.......... 105} 99) 4; 
October 26 to Nov. i. 90) 96) §3 
November $0: S72. Fak 77 79h 
November 9 to 15 ...... 87 87| ga 
November 16 to 22 ......] 99] 94; gy 
TCATTLE 
September 29 to Oct. 4...) 83 7| is 
October 5 to 67 4 ¥ 
October 12 to 18.. 70; = 68) 199 
October_19 to 25....cccecce 79 84] 116 
October 26 to Nov. 1.... 79 95] 124 - 
November 2 to Vasecte 66 71| 1B 
November 9 to 15 82) 86] 198 
November 16 to 22 °.:.. 73190] 113 © 
tSHEEP 
September 29 to Oct, 4.../ 109] 132) gj 
October 5 to 11...... e607 77| 136) 9 
October 12 to 1B. veccecsel| 102) 107 s 
October 19 to 25......ceee 74 88| 8 
October 26 to Nov. » ae 94) 100] gf 
November 2 to 8 51 88) 
November 9 to 15 95 83} 8 
November 16 to 22 65 74| 8 
tLAMBS 
September 29 to Oct. 4...; 109! 132] 97 
October 5 to 1l.......... 77) 136) 95 
October 12 to 18....... eee| 102] 107] 99 
October 19 to 25....... ae 74 88! gy 
October 26 to Nov. 1.. 94; 100! 99 
November 2 to 8 ...... 51] 88} 7 
November 9 to 15 ...... 95] 83) 99 
November 16 to 22 ...... 65| —-74| 





*Hogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep, 
seven markets. 

7Cattle prices are for fat beef steers, 

tSheep and lamb receipts are combined. 


CHICAGO HOG PRICES 











| ‘ 
sa? 1925 
5| 11.60! 11.15 
5} 11.50) 11.35 
5} 11.65] 10.95 
5| 11.50) 11.05 
5 
5 











November 16 .... 
November 17 ... 
November 19 . 
November 20 .... 
November 21 .... 
November 22 .... 








11.55! 11:35 
| 11.55} 11.25 








CHICAGO No. 2 CORN PRICES 




















| 

1928 | 1927 | 1926 | 1925 
November 16 ....! .934%4| .87%4| .715¢) .88% 
November 17 ....| .92%! .8614! .72 | 884 
November 19 ..../ .92%4! .89 | .74 | .88 
November 20 ....1 93% 883%,' .74%) 8i% 
November 21 ....!. 18914! .7414! 8546 
November 22 ....! ren 9114! .7214!. fig 








EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 


Exports of lard for the second week in 
November were 13,842,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 13,440,000 pounds for the week 

fore and 13,007,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports of pork for the 
second week in November were 4,281,000 
pounds, as compared with 3,240,000 pounds 
the week before and 4,986,000 pounds for 
the same week last year. 


GLYCERINE NOT INJURIOUS TO 
RUBBER 





According to the Glycerine Producers’ 
Association, radiator glycerine does not 
injure rubber hose connections. In fact 
it is often’ beneficial. We have all no-. 
ticed how such connections swell up and 
eventually crack around the metal clamps 
which hold them in place. If not too far 
gone, hose in this condition, when soaked 
in a solution of radiator glycerine, wil 
resume its normal shape and will gradu- 
ally become pliable as when new. Burst 
ing tests made on such damaged hose con 
nections showed that after soaking for 
about thirty days itn a radiator glycerine 
solution at a temperature of 135. degrees 
Fahrenheit, such hose was actually 
stronger than -before the treatment. 

The Glycerine Producers’ Association 


also recommends mixing radiator glyeé?~ 


ine with a little lamp-black as an excel 
lent dressing for spare tires. 








—— 


NEW FARM LIGHT PLANTS 3 
at BARGAIN PRICES °°. 


a be 
tity of a well known make of Farm Light P 
that we are selling at less than cost. These 
plants are new, never having been used. 

fer description and pricea, pare ite for new low 
Prices on S. 0. S. Farm Light Batte 


PR STORAGE BATTERY co. 
Rock Istand, Ifinols 


_ POWDERED | 
ROCK PHOSPHATE 


Write for Information and Prices ~ 


Thomson Phosphate Company 


1025 Home Insurance Company = Chicago, !h 
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difficult. 
| below expectations. 


fain and bad weather, 


| hogged down this year. 


_ severe losses. 
' Roads improving. Quite a few cattle on 


_ trouble with flu among the hogs. 


LACES’? FARMER, 


November 30, 1928 
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Fresh From the Country 
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IOWA 


“gouth-Central—Madison County; Nov. 23 
we have been having some real bad 
ther; lots of rain and some snow 
3s has made it bad for gathering corn. 
s of the corn is down badly. Corn is 
raging from 40 to 60 bushels per acre; 
 «ame.is being sold for.65 cents per bushel. 
Py earth is full of water, and pastures 
| gre good yet. There is no frost in the 
ie . Fat hogs are selling around $8.25 
hundred. Brood sows are selling well 
sales. Butter 40 cents per pound, eggs 
cents per dozen, chickens 22 cents per 
d. Weather better now. Farmers 
y in corn fields—C. J. Young. 
Southeastern— Washington County, Nov. 
~ 93—Corn gathering has been much de- 
" jayed by the rains of the past week. Corn 
king machines are coming into use in 
“this county. Those who have tried them 
= to be pleased with them. The feed- 
_ jng quality of the corn this year is bet- 
terthan it has been for some years. Eggs 
6 39 cents, butterfat 47 cents.—J. J. 
 MeConnell. 
~ Central—Tama County, Nov. 23—Recent 
“yeavy and continuous rains have delaye¢e 
' eorn husking somewhat. Fields have been 
“pretty soft. Yields have been under ex- 
4 tions. Most livestock in good shape 
winter feeding. Quite a few fall pigs. 
| poultry not doing very well. Not much 
grain moving out. Roads not very good. 
Lacey Darnell. 
- §outhern—Davis County, Nov. 23—Rain 
‘for the past few weeks has delayed corn 
“gathering very much. As soon as the 
' fields got into shape to gather, it would 
yain again. Also almost impossible to get 
soybeans threshed. Soybeans made a fair 
yield, but were damaged some by wet 
‘weather. Corn is making a fair yield and 
| mostly of good quality; selling at 55 to 70 
cents per bushel. Stock going into the 
‘winter in good shape. Cattle and sheep 
‘selling at good prices at farm sales; hogs 
| and horses cheap. Fat hogs on local mar- 
“ket with a top of $8.20. Butterfat 48 
cents, eggs 35 cents, oats 40 to 46 cents. 
'Up to date, we have had but one very 


- Southern—Ringgold County, Nov. 23— 
“We have had almost’ a week of nice 
weather, after a continued wet fall. Fields 
‘are very wet, and corn husking is very 
About half of the corn gath- 
ered, and’ is of good quality; yield much 
Corn selling at 60 
' eents at elevators, 65 to 70 cents to farm- 
‘ers. Many hogs dying or being shipped 
off to market. Oats 32 cents. Good baled 
delivered at $12 to $15.—Monroe 
Newton. 

' Eastern—Delaware County, Nov. 24— 
_ Gorn husking has been greatly delayed by 
but it has been 
good the last three days and the weather 


| light skift of snow.—W. H. Kline. 


| seems settled for a few days at least. A 
| few are done husking. 


Some have only 
‘Micély started. About 40 per cent of the 
corn is still in the field. Very few are 
hiring any help; those ‘who are are paying 
‘about~6 cents per bushel for husking. 
Hogs are sinking to lower levels. Chick- 
‘ens are selling for 22 cents for young and 


2% cents for old, butterfaf 55 cents.—C. D. 


‘Hunt. 
Eastern—Clinton County, Nov. 23—Con- 


' tinued heavy rains have delayed husking 


in this section, and probably not more 
than three-fourths of the corn is cribbed. 


* Much of it is down, and considerable sort- 


thg is necessary. A large acreage was 
Some cholera 
Teported in sections of the county, but no 


Most fall plowing is done. 


feed.—Fred Schepers. 
Northeastern—Chickasaw County, Nov. 

%—The greatest farm relief for the farm- 

‘ems just now would be dry weather, so 


_ that they could finish plowing and husk- 


ing their corn. There will be 20 per cent 
of the ground that will not*be plowed this 

ul, On account of wet weather. Corn is 
Pretty good quality, and the yields run 
from 35 to 65 bushels per acre. Lots of 
: Stock 
cattle scarce and high. Hogs $7 to $7.50, 
butter 58 cents, corn selling at sales for 
from 55 to 65 cents.—C. Laydon. 


MISSOURI 


yrgst-Central—Lafayette County, Nov. 
li—Last two days have brought the heav- 
fain this year; almost all the small 
i out of their banks. Wheat look- 
ing fine. Fall pastures are good. Husk- 
corn is the order of the day. Corn 
“Yield is good. Roads have been fine for 
i and auto driving.—Henry. A. 
‘koetter. 
-Central—Webster County, Nov. 22 


| —After a week of cloudy, showery weath- 


‘rf, it has cleared up. Farmers are busy 
corn and husking. Wheat and 
came up well, but the plants are small, 

Owing to the dry weather. These showers, 

however, wili help out. Good milk cows 

ie scarce and high prices are being paid. 
, will not yield as ‘was expected; too 
lany Barren stalks. Eggs scarce, price 
cents.—J. @. Preston. F 
_ Centr tral—Pettis County, Nov. 23—Very 
€ rains about a week ago did 

» to corn in the fields; retarded 

-and eroded fields. Wheat is mak. 
growth, and in some cases is 

mg some grazing for young hogs 


and sheep. Those who are feeding cattle 
and hogs are being hard hit by prices of 
the last month, and there is no encourage- 

- ment for any improvement before the new 
year.—W. D. Wade. 


ILLINOIS- 


Central—Montgomery County, Nov. 22— 
Mostly thru corn shucking; yielding 5 to 
30 bushels of good quality; price, 62 cents. 
Some are threshing soybeans, which are 
mostly of very poor quality; some soys 
to cut yet, but they are of good quality. 
“Some neighbors shredding fodder. Wheat 
and rye are getting a good start, and 
also fall sown timothy, as we have had 
an average of three rainy days a week 
since September 25. Many pastures are 
still good. Timothy hay, $8 to $12 per ton. 
—Roy C. Cleary. 

Eastern—Vermilion County, Nov. 22— 
Had a little snow the 19th, for the first 
time. A few are done picking corn, but 
most of the farmers are still at it. Wheat 
looks fair; clover is good. Some are los- 
ing hogs with the flu. Lots of stock going 
to market by truck and rail. Some plow- 
ing yet to be done. Corn is 70 cents, oats 
36 to 38 cents, cream 46 cents, eges 42 
cents, chickens 20 to 22 cents.—Elmer 
Varner. 


NEBRASKA 


Southeastern—Jefferson County, Nov. 21 
—A new condition has arisen around here. 
Wheat that was dry at threshing time, 
and was cool and dry until the middle of 
October, has begun to heat and to be 
found full of weevils. The tops and out- 
sides of the bins will be cool, but 18 inch- 
es to two feet down, it will be found to 
be getting hot. Whether the weevils cause 
this condition, or the weevils develop be- 
cause of the moist heat, no one seems 
able to explain, but nearly every one is 

to move his wheat. Bisulphate 
of carbon does not seem to kill the weev- 
ils.—Charles M, Turner. 


MINNESOTA 


Southwestern—Lyon County, Nov. 23— 
Fine weather; dandelions blooming. Some 
corn left to pick. Some couldn’t use ma- 
chines, as the corn was ‘down; also some 
ears grew too close to the ground to be 
picked up. Big demand for milk cows at 
sales; selling up) to $160 each. Corn the 
best quality since 1923. Yield much be- 
low average. Corn is being rushed to 
market.—Charles H. Carlson. 


RADIOPHONE 


By RADIOPHAN 














Tt is customary to begin an after-dinner 
speech, or any other speech, with a bit 
of humor. Please get ready to laugh. The 
commissioner for this zone announced 
weeks ago that he was making a personal 


visit to Iowa. All our troubles were to be 
at an end. According to rumor, the poor 
gentleman got as far as St. Louis and 
could stand no more. He was reported 
yesterday as hurrying back to Washing- 
ton. He certainly deserves some form of 
punishment, but to expect him to spend 
more than a night or two within reach of 
the radiotic havoc he has caused,. would 
be too much. 

Some of my correspondents appear to 
be just as mad asIam. An Illinois man, 
living in Vermont, sent me a cartoon 
showing up the trials of a radio fan. It 
is entitled, “Father may live, but he will 
never look the same.” It soothed my 
feelings quite a lot. Mrs, M. E. J., Living- 
stone, Mo., objects to the language broad- 
cast from KWKH and wishes the “perfect 
radio” would arrive. This lady used to 
depend on WHO for N. B. C. features. 
Alas, ‘“‘them days is gone,” but not for- 
ever, we all hope. 

AH this week, KFAB has been ruined 
by a terrible heterodyne. WBBM, Chi- 
cago, comes in on the same point, of 
course, and it is naturally impossible for 
two stations to broadcast at the same 
time and on the same wave-length, even 
during the day. 

There is a law against murder, but 
none against suicide. Perhaps the author- 
ities are too soft-headed—soft-hearted, I 
mean, to kill off a lot of stations, so they 
proceeded to torture them, hoping that 
the result would be self-destruction. 
There must be a lot of stations that, can 
not be heard at all, so they might just 
as well quit. They are like political can- 
didates, who go on talking after the audi- 
ence has gone home—and just as effec- 
tive. 

The best radio I have had this week 
came from KFI, Los Angeles. All the 
evening, the dials had been twisted and 
twirled in a vain search for “perfect ra- 
dio” (I’m beginning to hate that expres- 
sion, and if I use it again, will fine my- 
self a nickel). Well, as I was saying, 
the dial twisting continued until nearly 
bedtime. Result, bad temper and bad 
headache. Then suddenly, in came KFI, 
soft and clear, without a sound of static. 
The volume was enough to fill the room, 





and yet not too loud. .All my troubles 





were forgotten, and even the- commission- 
ers were forgiven. It was Thursday night. 
One of the first items heard was a de- 
lightful little song, called, “‘Two Little 
Pretty Birds’—simple. enough,. with a 
sweet melody,*and the accompaniment 
(orchestral) was exquisite. I went to 
bed that.night with nothing but love and 
charity in my heart. But, alas, Friday 
night’s radio-was so poor that all my good 
resolutions were forgotten. On Thurs- 
day night, about 11 o’clock, I admired the 
radio authorities, praised them, and for- 
gave them. Before that, IT hated them and 
all their works—and now my feelings are 
indescribable in, print. . 

Every now and then, WLW tries to 
shatter my loud-Speaker and the window 
panes. That station has 50,000 watts. 
“Watt” for, I don’t know. After that, 
there will be a slight pause for you to ex- 
press your feelings. "Why should we listen 
to Cincinnati, or any other place, pump- 
ing out unlimited power for no particular 
reason, when Iowa is denied the right to 
have even a 5,000-watt station to render 
the service demanded by listeners. Fifty 
thousand watts sounds impressive, butt 
unless a station sends out 50;000-watt 
quality programs, it should not have such 
high power. All of which means that high 
power is no good unless programs are 
good, and such power is more often than 
not a confounded nuisance, 

Last night, WMAQ broadcast the At- 
water Kent contest. Some of the con- 
testants were heard here; some were not. 
Fading was bad, and anyone interested 
in hearing the two lowa contestants would 
have a hard time. Tonight (Sunday), 
Toronto and Winnipeg stations have been 
particularly clear and powerful on my set. 
The Toronto station sent out a sort of 
Aimee McPherson revival. ; 

Somebody is broadcasting a sort of mu- 
sical_ football game as I write. It’s a 
magazine feature, but I don’t know the 
station, and don’t want to wait for the 
announcement. The players:are supposed 
to be college football s but they talk 
like second-rate pugilists. ~ I would ven- 
ture to suggest that they are squirting 
their utterances out of the side of the 
mouth in approved “tough” style. 

WHAS, Louisville, Ky., and WSM, 
Nashvile, Tenn., are among’ those most 
easy to find on my set. Both stations 
have increased in power under the new 
conditions. Just at the present moment, 
David Lawrence is cddressing us from 
WHAS. 

What is the matter with WOW? That 
old and reliable station has certainly suf- 
fered. So have the listeners. Daytime 
reception from this station is better than 
at night in my house. Listeners naturally 
resent any interference with old favor- 
ites, and especially so when it all seems 
so utterly absurd, asinine, ridiculous and 
venomous as the recent interference with 
the rights of listeners. Excuse my lan- 
guage, ladies and gentlemen. I have just 
‘been listening to the old fellow down 
south, and: unconsciously copied, and im- 
proved upon, his eloquence. 

The president of the United States has 
just broadcast his Thanksgiving Day 
proclamation. He did» not mention radio. 
Personally, I hope to eat so much turkey 
on that great day that sleep will soon 
overtake me and radio troubles will be 
forgotten for a time at least. 

My wife always tunes in WOW for the 
Montgomery Ward noon period. It is 
still bright, but this week the talky-talk 
business was longer than usual. WHO 





used to be able to cover the state with | 


this feature. Now a lot of people in this 
benighted, ignorant (7) part of the world 
are unable to hear it. 

What makes radio fans such’argpment- 
ative people? Every one expects the oth- 
er fellow to have no likes-or dislikes, and 
anybody who disagrees with a real dyed- 
in-the-wool fan is just ‘too —— dumb to 
understand.” One correspondent informs 
me that radio is better than ever, and 
that I don’t know what I am writing 
about.. Perhaps he scores on the latter 
point, but as far as radio being wetter 
than ever is concerned, he is all wet, and 
the argument will go on for years before 
he will convince me that anything good 
can come out of a radio commission. 

You ought to have heard the jumble of 
noises that came frum my set just then. 
Somebody turned on a vibrating charger; 
a few peanut stands and about a dozen 
radio stations. Out of the chaos, the 
first things to emerge were announce- 
ments to the effect that Kansas City was 
broadcasting the Atwater Kent period and 
KMA was retaliating with a record. 

WHO comes in on four points on my 
set. When that station was away up on 
525 meters, it could only spread one way. 
Now that it broadcasts on’ 300 meters, it 
spreads both up and. down on:sets as near 
to the station as we-are. This morning, 
Herbie Koch broadcast an organ recital 
that was as good as anything ever heard 
from that station. Argue about it if you 
want to, but I shall still stick to my opin- 
ion. Herbie is feeling extra fine these 
days. He’s the proud father of a baby 
girl, and his feelings get into his finger- 
tips. 

I have asked everybody, or nearly ev- 
erybody, why other part-time stations 
can broadcast chain features when WHO 
is denied that privilege. Can you answer? 
No? Neither can IL 





“Get away from your wife any while 
on vacation?” 
“About forty feet while in the ocean. 


\-She wouldn’t go out that far.” 








Outdoor life and 
your favorite sport 


the winter thru at 


C Jalverton 


Pitching horseshoes under beau- 
tiful palm trees or pitching for 
the greens on a sporty 18. Take 
your choice. A multitude of out- 
door sports—and Indian Summer 
days the winter thru. Break away 
from the snow and ice. Head 
south for beautiful Treasure Isle. 
Here is your natural winter play- 
ground. Reasonable accommoda-— 

tions. Come rest or play. 

7] Send for booklet. 


wee 





Host or Treasure ISLAND, 
12DChamber of Commerce, 
Galveston, Texas: 

Please send me your winter 
vacation booklet. 
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Address 





City State 











Makes Sawing Easier 
A hard job made easy. Our 
ROLLING TABLE and ALL- 
STEEL frame takes the labor 
out of wood-sawing. Hundreds 
of satisfied users say The Buller 
All-Steel Saw Frame is the 
best. Made for front end of 
Set Bye , < —~ 
BULLER COUPLER CO., i. O, HILLSBORO, KANSAS 





Farm Light and 
Power-Auto-Radio and Tracks 


Depend on S.0O.S. Batteries to 


give long life and satisfactory serv- 
ice. 14 years building batteries (not 

mbling) has given us a knowl- 
e that is now passed to you in 
a superior product. 

No battery has been more widely 
used ee — and 
power n re’ me 
s.0O.S. Light plants use S.0.S. 
as standard equipment. 

Plates suspended from flint-like 
porcelain covers—no chance for 
short circuits from sediment in bot- 
tom of jar. Finest materials; hard 
plates for long life; compact, hold 
\ long charge; wee $. O. S. battery 
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2 Our Readers Market 


Look for what you need 
ell what you wish through these columns 
" ~" [RATE 100 PER word iesieaaae ¥ S ov 


Initial or full ie 
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SCHEDULE OF RATES FARM LANDS POULTRY POULTRY “4 
CALIFORNIA BLACK JERSEY GIANTS BABY CHICKS =~ 
Nancher IN THE SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY OF CALI- FULL-BLOOD, TESTED BLACK JERSEY BELL CHIX ARE BETTER, COST [ 
Word Number Insertions fornia general farming is a paying business, Giant cockerels for sale; reasonable if taken Write for free 1929 catalog and prices, Ca 
en hn ; 713 3 3 B feeding een ap bcs ne oe pay soon, Mrs. G. A. Keal, Rantoul, Ill. bert L. Bell Hatchery, Donnellson, Iowa, 
alfa combined with dairying, hogs and poul- ; rd 
I$ 2.00/$ 4.00/$ 6.00/$ 8.00)$16.00)$26.00 try, yields a good income. A small one-family LEGHORNS A MISCELLANEOUS q 
2.10} 4.20) 6.30 8.40) 16.80} 27.30 | farm, with little hired labor, insures success. | CHOICE WHITE LEGHORN  PULLETS, | COCKERELS—BUFF ORPINGTON, B <4 
2.20} 4.40} 6.60) 8.80} 17.60) 28.60 You can work outdoors all the year. Newcom- ready to lay; Barron or Tancred_ strain; Rocks, Single Comb Rhode Island Red. 
2.30} 4.60} 6.90; 9.20} 18.40] 29.90 | ers welcome. The-Santa Fe Railway has. no mere hundred lots; younger ones, $1.25; satis- | Rose Comb White Wyandottes. Purebreg. 
| 2.40} 4.80) 7.20) 9.60) 19.20) 31.20 | Jand to sell, but offers a free service in help- action guaranteed, Associated Poultry Farm, | extra choice, $3; 70 Buff Orpington early py 
2.50| 5.00} 7.50) 10.00) 20,00} 32.50 | ing you get right location. Write for illus- | Hudson, Ill lets, $1.50; Barred Rock_pullets, $1.50 each, 
=o a Se. bp aad a4 sreted San Jgaguin vee oy and get — SINGLE COMB DARK BROWN LEGHORN | Dora Welsch, Correctionville, Iowa. ; 
? I ° : . z arm paper, “The Earth,” free for six months. . 7 BENE : 
$3 3 Ba Ut) 50) $a | CL. Seagraves, General Colonization Agent, | cofor; ‘shipped on approval; Seach, Hl. R. | “healthy.” purebred poultry? sold Toast 
3.00| 6.00] 9.00] 12,00] 24.00] 39.00 | ==nta Se Sy. TOW e™:_| Eleenet, Searsboro, Iowa. x meet MGte Reasentea: Say chicks, ete 
No advertisement for less than $2 accepted. x4 ORPINGTONS > nee J ? > Hate! 
Check must be attached. Please type or print |. FOR SALE—MODERN IMPROVED EIGHTY, WH RPINGTON PU eggs. _B. Miller Poultry Yards, Hampton, Ig 


your advertisement. 


BOND HOUSES 


WE OFFER HIGH GRADE MUNICIPAL AND 

corporation bonds. rite for list of current 
offerings yielding from 4.10 to 7.30 per cent. 
niece & Co., Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, 
owa. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


DRESSED POULTRY, VEAL, EGGS WANT. 
ed for our meat market, restaurant, hotel 
trade. Write for prices, tags. Our sales and 
service will please you. Waskow Butter Co., 
207 So. Water Market, Chicago, Ill. Est. 1906. 
SQUARE DEAL GUARANTEED. START 
shipping your dressed poultry and_ live 
oultry to Guggenheim Bros., 1 and 3 Fulton 
Sroeket, Chicago, Iil. Highest prices and 
prompt returns. 
FOLEY BROS., 1020 FULTON ST., CHICAGO. 
Long experience in the produce business has 
given us an outlet where we are in a position to 
obtain the highest prices for poultry and veal. 
WHO, BANKERS’. LIFE, DES MOINES, 
radio station, broadcasts produce markets 
daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins Co., 1131- 
33 Fulton Market, Chicago. Poultry-veal 
wanted for premium trade. 
WANTED—BROILERS, CHICKENS, ALL 
kinds dressed calves and selected white 
eggs. Highest prices guaranteed. J. H. White 
& Co., 955 Fulton Market, Chicago, Ill. 
WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED POULTRY, 
veal, rabbits. 
Write for information and tags. 
Bonfield, 940 Fulton St., Chicago. 
ONE CENT PREMIUM ON FANCY POUL- 
oe Veai-sgse. Furnish coops on request. 
H. F. Fischer & Son, Englewood, Chicago. 
Established 1890. 
KEAN & STRYKER—SPECIALTIES: POUL- 
try veal, eggs. We cooperate with Wallaces’ 
Farmer equem deal policy. 716 Randolph St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
WE PAY HIGHEST PRICES. SHIP POUL- 
try direct to Cuny & Teets, 1134 Fulton Mkt., 
Chicago, Ill. Write for prices and tags. 
JOSEPH DUSEK CO., 726 W. RANDOLPH 
St., Chicago. Ducks, geese, chickens, tur- 
keys, honey, hay, butter, eggs, feathers want- 
ed. Premiums paid. 
COUGLE COMMISSION CO., 1154-56 W. RAN- 
dolph St., Chicago, established 1873; live and 
dressed poultry, veal, etc.; outlet unsurpassed; 
correct weights; prompt returns. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


COLLIES, WHITE AND COLORS; PEDI- 
reed, intelligent workers, loyal companions, 

reliable guards. Prices reasonable and satis- 

faction guaranteed. Box 66, Shomont Ken- 

nels, Monticello, Iowa. 

GERMAN POLICE DOG, MALE, 3 YEARS, 
good watch dog, $12; female Police, 2% 

fio; 8 house-broke, $8; Police male, 15 months, 





























Drake 


























10; Bulldog puppies, males, $5. Bernard Loy, 
unlap, Iowa. 

GREAT DANE PUPPIES, PUREBRED, A. 
K. C., registered, good stock; have the home 

staying habit. rite, Ostergaard, Camanche, 
owa. 

CHINCHILLA RABBITS; REAL MONEY- 
makers; good money for fur and meat; 

does, $5; bucks, $4. 

Riverside, Iowa. 

RADIOROLL CANARIES FOR CHRISTMAS, 
$3.85; cage free; enliven your home. B. & K. 

Specialty Co., Dept. 102, 10063 Ewing Ave. 

Chicago, 

FIVE THOROUGHBRED AMERICAN SHEP- 
herd Police pups; three months old; males, 

$10; females, $. Albert Jost, Lawler, Iowa. 














FARM LANDS 
—~ ALABAMA 
R INE FAR 3,300 A 


, 

direct from owner to you. 2,500 acres in cul- 
tivation, 30 tenement houses, two large 
houses, one main house and large barn. Can 
be made into fine stock farm. Sjtuated* in 
south’s finest pecan growing section. Over 
1,000 acres proved pecan land. Groves within 


two miles of this farm yielding $1,000 per acre. | 


" 


Pecans are being harvested now. The farm is 
located within four miles of a good town and 
the main line of the Louisville & Nashville 
railroad and fronts on one of the state’s best 
highways. This is yours for $75,000. 10 per 
cent cash, balance in 10 8 yearly Pay: 
ments bearing interest at per cent. The 
plantation is free of mortgage. We are con- 


. tractors and were forced to take this place in 


and are willing to pass it om at a sacrifice. 


. You will find this to be a bargain of a life- 


ce: First National Bank, Birm- 
Write us direct; no agents’ 
Inglenook Con- 


time. 
ingham, 
commission or. brokerage. 


- struction coeesty. 4011 First Avenue North, 
Birmingham, 


Highest possible prices paid. | 





Edward Legg, R. 1, | 





, close to town and school ppeowed for dairy- 
ing and chicken betes $22 per acre; $1,000 
will on 





handle, balance g time. Addréss, 
+» care Wallaces’ Farmer. 
KANSAS 





44 ACRES, 90 MILES FROM KANSAS CITY, 
improved; price, $44,000; mortgage, $14,500; 
want merchandise, hotel, city property, small 
farm or western lands. nd for views. The 
Allen County Investment Co., Iola, Kan. 
MINNESOTA 
GOOD FARMING LAND AT REASONABLE 
prices. No place in America offers a better 
opportunity to make a home than Minnesota. 
soil, good markets, pore roads, fine 
schools, churches, best social and recreational 
opportunities. .Write for free map and infor- 
mation: Greater Minnesota Association, 683 
Merchant’s Bank Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
OWN A FARM IN MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
Montana, Idaho, Washington or Oregon. 
Crop payment or easy terms. Free literature. 
Mention state. H. W. Byerly, 34 Northern 
Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


HELP WANTED 














LETS, $1.25 
$1.50; cockerels, $1.75-$2.00 for next few 
weeks. Reduction on numbers. Mrs. Effie 
Wilmarth, Corning, .Iowa. ; 
HI-BRED PRODUCTION AND EXHIBITION 
Orpingtons. Buffs and Whites, hatched from 
the best of show winners. Harper Hartshorn, 
Traer, Iowa. 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
DARK BARRED ROCK COCKERELS, ARIS- 
tocrats; pedigreed from high producing, 
trap-nested flocks; Iowa certified; hold highest 
official egg record, Iowa, 1927. Mrs. 
Ruring, wrie, Iowa. 
WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS — HALBACH 
strain, accredited flock; cockerels; $5 each, 
weight 7 pounds up; pullets, $3 each, weight 
6 pounds up. Chas, L. Berry, Iowa City, Ia. 
WHITE ROCKS, EXCLUSIVELY, SIXTEEN 
years; Fishel strain; choice cockerels, $3 
each. -Frank Michalek, Victor, Iowa. 
ARISTOCRAT, DARK, NARROW BARRED 
cockerels, April hatch, $2:50, in lots of three 
or more. Hugo Weiskopf, R. 5, Davenport, Ia. 
LARGE, FARM RANGE, EXTRA WELL 
barred cockerels, $3 each; also pullets for 


























sale. W. S. Austin, Dumont, Iowa. 
AUTOMOTIVE 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
: plane of peaks oy ates teemon et a Rocks. Early hatched cockerels, pullets, $3 
ing in is school, rite tor full information. = A SS 
Lincoln Auto and Airplane School, 260 Auto- x ig: Pai $11 and $13.75. Fred Havig, 
motive Bldg., Lincolh, Neb. sage, Zowa. 





LIVESTOCK 
GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS 
I GUERNSEY AND HOL IN 
heifer calves, one to three months old, tu- 
berculin tested, shipped C. O. D. Edgewood 
Dairy Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 
HAMPSHIRES 
SPRING, FALL AND JUNIOR YEARLING 
vaccinated Hampshire boars, sired by Look- 
out Clan; also open gilts. L. B. Staveley, 
Traer, Towa. : 
POLAND. CHINAS 
POLAND CHINA BOARS, REGISTERED, 
immuned, 200 to 230 pounds, $30, C. O. D. 
Arthur Wulff, Stockton, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


YARNS OF PURE WOOL FOR HAND AND 
machine knitting; also rug yarns. Orders 

















sent C. O. D., postage paid. Write for free 
samples. Corncord Worsted Mills, West Con- 
cord, New Hampshire. 





BATTERIES 
SPECIAL OFFER: FARM LIGHT PLANT 
batteries.direct from the factory at whole- 
sale price; guaranteed five pears: rice, $98.65 
up. Amana Society, High, Towa, Box 1. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PATENT 
attorneys; patents and trade-marks. 9802 
Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, Towa. 














PULLETS WANTED 
PULLETS WANTED — ANCONAS: BUFF, 
Brown, White, Silver, Black Leghorns; 
Black, Buff and White Minorcas; also White 
Rocks. What have you? State age, weight 
and price. Pullet Farm, Clayton, IIl. 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 
OSE COMB RED COCKERELS; E, 
good color, type and laying qualities; in- 
spected accredited flock; $2.50/each. John A. 
Baumhover, Carroll, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—SIX DOZEN SINGLE COMB 
Red pullets, culled for production, $1.25 each. 
Mrs. Truman Smith, Adel, Iowa, R. 3. 
RHODE ISLAND WHITES 














ROSE COMB RHODE ISLAND WHITH 
cockerels. State inspected and accredited. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. H. O. Iverson, 
Swea City, Iowa, Box 92. 
TURKEYS 


MAMMOTH BRONZE, BOURBON. RED, 
White Holland. Early hatched, big, well 
developed birds. ‘Toms weighing from 16 to 
19 pounds $10 each. Hens $8.58 each. Over 
100 purebred, healthy birds to pick from. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed or birds may be returned 
at my expense. A few extra good toms at $15 
each. Prompt shipment. Murray McMurray, 
Box 303, Webster City, Iowa. 
MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS, RAISED 
Dr. Billings’ way; sired by son of 42-pound 
tom; toms, 18-22 pounds, $10; hens, $7; in_lots 
of four or more, $% each. E. Ll. Johnson, Owa- 
tonna, Minn., 4. 














Gentlemen: 


Saswumuihanibi acekiasdy times in your paper. 
to cover cost of these insertions. 


READER’S ORDER FOR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates and closing dates are given at the head of the classified page. 
WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Please start my classified ad containing.................00-. words, to run 


I enclose a remittance of $...............csece0000 








Address ® 





Write your ad here: 











tons and have had good results. 
long.” 





es (Minimum charge, $2.00) 


GOOD RESULTS 

J. H. Hartshorn, of Traer, Iowa, writes us: 

fied columns for a number of years to advertise Buff and White Orping- 

I expect to send you my ad before 
You can get geod returns, too. 


“I have used your Classi- 


t 











WHITE MUSCOVY DUCKS, HOUDAN AND 
Spanish fowls; farmers’ prices given on te. 
quest. O. W. Bentert, Watertown, Wis., R,2 


—— 








WHAT THE TARIFF MEANS TO. THE’ 
FARMER : 


(Continued from page 6) 


farmers who produce large quantities of 
flax. I doubt, however, if one farmer jin | 
ten in the United States gains as much ag — 
he loses out of the tariff. At any rate, in | 
the middle-west-and south, the vast ma. _ 
jority of farmers have been robbed under 
all tariff bills which have been passed in. 
the United States during the past forty — 
years, without respect to whether such 
bills have been Democratic or Republican, ~ 
I realize that it is common talk that 
tariffs make possible high wages and that” 
high wages make possible high prices for _ 
farm products. Few people realize how 
much bunk there is in this argument, 
They do not know that it is one of the 
characteristics of a country where popu- 
lation is small, relatively, to the natural 
resources, for wages to be high. Before we 
had a tariff, wages were much higher in 
the United States than ‘they were in Eng- 
land. They have continued to be higher 
because our machinery, our mass produe- = 
tion and our natural resources so conven-. 
iently placed make it possible for our la- 
‘bor to produce from two to ten times as- 
much per man hour as foreign labor. The 
tariff may have a definite effect on the 
profits of stockholders in a given industry, — 
but it does not have much effect on wages 
in most industries. But even thoe wages 
are high, it is no sign that the farmer 
will be prosperous. During the past eight 
years, wages in the United States have ~ 
averaged two and one-third times what — 
they were before the war, but the farmer 
never had harder times. f 
Altho Governor Smith tried to keep the. 
tariff from being an issue in this last 
campaign, one .of the commonest argu- 
ments I heard offered against the Demo-» 


crats by older farmers was, “I remember —& 











the hard times under Cleveland in the (mi 


nineties. The Democrats put in a lw 
tariff and threw labor out of work, and 
there were soup lines, and I sold corn at 
10 cents a bushel.” fT think it is worth. 
while to look into this situation in the~ 
nineties, because it is such a widespread © 
impression that a low tariff was to blame. ~ 
for the hard times. As a matter of fact, © 


the Democratic Wilson tariff had rates | 


which were only 3 per cent lower than the — 
preceding Republican McKinley _ tariff. 
The industries had written their own 
schedules, as-is almost invariably the case 
with any tariff, whether Republican oF 
(Democratic. This tariff was so favorable - 
to the industries that Cleveland refused 
to sign it, and said: ‘Bought, bought, 
bought in every schedule, a. tariff of per-: 
fidy and dishonor.” 

But if the Democratic tariff did not 
cause the hard times in the nineties, what 
did? Let me first answer this by asking 
anyone who is really interested to look up, d 
in the library, the. book, ‘ “Business An- 
nals,”’ published by the National Bureat 


| of Economic Research, of New York City. 


This book gives the history of business 
depression and business prosperity in all 
the leading countries in the world for the 
past seventy years; In the middle nine= 
ties, it seems that depression was worl 

wide. England, Germany, Canada, Argent 
tina, Australia and France were all af** 
fected. In 1889, and the first part of 189%" 
there seems to have been world-wide 
prosperity and speculation. Also, there 


was a world wide shortage of gold, which 


was not remedied until several years laters: ; 
when the Rand mines of South Africa 
came into full production. Perhaps very 
short crops in 1892, 1893 and 1894 may 
have played some part in the world-wide 
depression. At any rate, it is certain that 
neither the Democrats nor the tariff poli- 


cies of the United States had anything t07) 
do with that memorable depression which = 


our fathers and grandfathers remember 0/~ 
well. é . 

(Further extracts from Mr. Wallaces’ } 
address will be published in next week 
issue.) ‘ “3 














ZTACES’ FARMER, November 30, 1928 
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-yniTED STATES DEPARTMENT ESTI- 

"Cane MATE ON CROP PRICES 
"phe principal feed and food crops are 
oe practically all under cover, and the 
new erops have begun a substantial mar- 
ket movement. In most cases prices re- 
' mect the larger supply as compared with 
‘ast year’s production. Hay of the alfalfa 
clover mixture classes has been sell- 
‘ne rather better than during last season, 
_ whereas the wheat and potato markets 
yaye been unsatisfactory to growers. 
the leading corn and oats regions are 
; some consolation in the current 
wices of cattle and hogs. 

Students of the corn situation, says the 
pureau, see a rather striking similarity 
this year with the season of 1925. 
; of corn is like that year’s supply 
cad we are now in a similar phase of the 
corn-hog cycle. Years of large corn crops 
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Ty. cn not usually profitable years for the 
* the ‘man who sells corn, unless he sells early 
lets, -pefore cash prices drop, or very late after 
ching ave risen. 

ee 4 Messing the corn situation at length, 
AND @ jowever, the report states that “despite 
N te. the likeness of the present corn price sit- 
R2 . m to that of three years ago, there 
= ‘ye some things which suggest that the 
THE: Pvel of prices will be somewhat higher, 





and that the seasonal decline may be de- 
jayed. The European crop appears likely 
jo be about 20 per cent smaller than in 
1923, and, unless the Argentine crop turns 





‘ 











8 of git to be a large one, this should help 
. in “the export demand for American corn. 

h a8 | “Furthermore,’’ the report continues, 
®, in : ' Yeattle prices are now much better than 
nad in the fall of 1925, so that, if corn belt 
mee farmers can get feeder cattle, this may 
nt inerease the demand for feeding corn over 
such what it was three years ago. In addi- 
eet tion, it is well to note that prices are 
thal holding up better than they were in 1925. 
that” fash corn has been selling about 10 or 12 
: for - cents higher, and December futures about 
how: {cents higher than at this season in 
ent, jy 1825.” 

ma DISEASED POULTRY BARRED FROM 
‘ural SALE 

e We “Newly adopted city ordinances in New 
fies, York and Chicago bar from sale any dis- 
ation @ eased poultry or any poultry that is of 
lue- doubtful food value, according to informa- 
ven=, @ tion received by the Iowa Department of 


It is likely that similar or- 
other 


Agriculture. 
dinances will soon be passed by 
aties. 

‘In order to comply with these new reg- 
/wations, poultry dealers in all parts of 
| fowa are holding meetings in connection 
/ with representatives of the Iowa Depart- 
Sment of Agriculture and county agricul- 
tural agents, in order to adopt uniform 
© @ buying grades that will meet the require- 
ments of the eastern markets, 
law which bars diseased animals from 


The 


the state | 


sale, and which will be fair to both pro- | 


the @ ducers and buyers of poultry. 

@ Thirteen meetings of this kind have al- 
P ready been held. The average attendance 
been approximately sixty. Every 
section of the state will have an oppor- 
oni of attending a meeting of this 


















In addition to a discussion of market 
tequirements, the state law, and common 
diseases to be found in poultry, several 
‘diseased chickens are killed and post- 
Mortems held, so that buyers may become 
-more acquainted with actual conditions. 
Without’ exception, the buyers have 
reed to not purchase poultry affected 
with tuberculosis, tumors, vent gleet, 
Toup, colds, etc. 

_ The progressive step which Iowa farm- 
és and dealers are taking in the elimina- 
tion of diseased poultry from market 
mels, means that Iowa poultry will 
8 become favorably known on the 
Market, and demand the premium which 
‘it will deserve. 


Bes 





. “SNOW REMOVAL FROM HIGHWAYS 
ing § tm thirty-six states, where snowfall is 
heavy, 121,645 miles of main highways 
ean Yete cleared during the winter of 1927-28, 


ity. § cording to reports received by the Bu- 
'§ tau of Public Roads of the United States 
: ent of Agriculture. 

the @ Ever since the practice of removing 







ne= from highways began, in 1921-1922, 
rid there has been a steady improvement in 
en- @@ Machines and equipment available, with 
afs* | an increased amount of equipment every 
390; J Year. In the six years, the use of truck 
‘ides has grown from 184 to 3,412: the 
ere’ 7 2Umber of tractor plows from 281 to 1,275. 
ich 9 both types multiplied more than 





tleven-fold, and since road mileage cleared 
: only about fourfold, indications 
Point to a greater completeness of snow 
ot 1. The use, during the past season, 
less than half the number of graders 
‘mployed in the previous year, indicates 
: the grader has been found less ef- 
serve than the truck and tractor plows. 
Seventeen of the states, all snow- 
Temoval work was done under the super- 
of the state highway departments. 
teen states, the -work was done by 
3 and «counties or. other Jocal 
nents. In only. four states was tHe 
done solely under local control. 





































_ say that less is sufficient. 


DATES GLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES | 


HOLSTEINS 
Dec. 3—Iowa State Board of Control, 
Waterloo, Iowa; F. Barney, State 


House, Des Moines, Sale Manager. 
Dec. 4—Allen & Watson, Laurens, lowa. | 
HEREFORDS 
Feb. 5 and 6—Polled Hereford Week sale, 
February 6; B. O. Gammon, secretary, 
s Moines, Iowa. 
SHORTHORNS 
Mar. 14—Interstate Shorthorn Breeders’ 
Association, Shorthorn bul} sale, at 
Sioux City, Iowa. Jos. F. Brenner, 
Manager, Mapleton, Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS ’ 
6—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
Tow 


a. 
a 6—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


owa. 
CHESTER WHITES 
7—F. W. La Doux, Spirit Lake, Ia. 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
Jan. 16—D. V. Crawford & Sons, Earlham, 


Iowa. 
POLAND CHINAS 
Feb. 1—Otto Hess, Worthington, Iowa. 
Feb. 1—O. J. Hess, Worthington, Iowa. 





Feb. 


Feb. 











LIVESTOCK SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 


This department, under the man- 
agement of Guy Bush, is main- 
tained as a service to our subscribers. 
Mr. Bush’s services are available to 
our readers without charge, for the 
purpose of helping them find what 
they want in purebred animals of any 
kind. If you wish to enlist his as- 
sistance in finding what you want in 
the way of a purebred sire or foun- 
dation stock of any kind, write us. All 
communications should be addressed to 


Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, } 
Des Moines, lowa. } 














Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such di tinuance or ge reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
{fication or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
— late as Monday morning of the week of 

sue. 














Field Notes 


PORTER’S DUROCS 

Mr. Sam Porter, of Center Point, lowa, 
is offering good, big, growthy Duroc boars 
of March and April farrow. He pays ex- 
press, and guarantees satisfaction. These 
boars are sired by a full brother to Bobby 
Stilts, the 1927 grand champion. If you 
are in need of well-bred and well-grown 
Durocs, better look up Mr. Porter’s ad in 
this issue, and write him at onve.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 

BOYER’S CHESTERS 

B. M. Boyer & Son, of Farmington, 
lowa, still have a good selection of boars 
weighing from 175 to 225 pounds. They 
are not loaded with fat, but ready for 
immediate service. These boars are priced 
in keeping’ with the times, and are shipped 
on approval, and they must please. Con- 
sidering the price and quality offered, 
they should please anyone needing a boar. 


“Write them if in need of breeding stock.— 


Advertising Notice. 
ALLEN & WATSON DISPERSION 


Allen & Watson, of Laurens, Iowa, are 
dispersing one of the good herds of the 
state, December 4. Sixty head are sell- 
i twenty of them pureblood females 
with C. T. A. records. Five bulls will 
including their three-year-old herd 
sire. Write this firm for catalog.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 

FELDMAN’S POLANDS 

J. J. Feldman, of Breda, Iowa, is adver- 
tising boars, sows and pigs, to be shipped 
on approval. Mr. Feldman has placed a 
great deal of stress on economy of gain 
and animals that will mature quickly. The 
care he has taken in mating along these 
lines has placed his surplus in demand, 
and they will be appreciated much more 
as the public comes to realize the added 
profits gained by using breeding stock 
of this kind. rite r. Feldman your 
wants.—Advertising Notice. 





CORNELL FEEDING EXPERIMENT 

The New York State College of Agri- 
‘culture, in cooperation with the G. L. F. 
Exchange and the Dairymen’s League, 


began a two-year feeding experiment to 
determine the amount of protein neces- 
sary in the ration of cows on a farm near 
the Cornell campus, November 1. The 
college is renting this farm from Prof. 
G. F. Warren, and will use thirty-six 
purebred and grade Holstein cows in the 
experiment. These cows all have records 
of 8,000 or more pounds of milk a year, 
and will freshen before December 1. The 
lactation now beginning is the third, 
fourth or fifth for the cows. | They are all 
tuberculin tested and were negative to 
the Bang abortion reaction at the time 
of purchase. 

The problem which is being investigated 
is considered by dairymen one of their 
most important problems. Over 75 per 
cent of the farmers in New York state 
are now using a 24 per cent protein 
mixture in their cows’ rations. Since 
protein is the most expensive part of 
the cows’ diet, farmers will save money 
if they can use less protein and secure 
the same results. Altho the surveys of 
the New York State College of Agricul- 
ture indicate that cows require 24 per 
cent protein, other experiment stations 





The cows will be fed a grain mixture, 
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fat. 


entire herd was over 4 per cent. 


Away Sale Day. 





ALLEN & WATSON, LAURENS, IOWA, 


e 7 e e ° ° . , 
Dispersion of Sixty Choice Holstein-Friesians 
Sale will be held on our farm adjoining Laurens on the northeast 
in heated building and will start promptly at 1 o'clock. 

Free lunch at noon. 
TUESDAY, DECEMBER 4, 1928 

20 purebred females with C. T. A. records up to 610 pounds of fat ou 
twice a day milking. Official records up to 27 pounds of butter in 7 days. 

5 purebred bulls, including our 3-year-old herd sire, a prize winnin, 
30-pound son of a grand champion daughter of K. P. O. P. 
35 grade cows and heifers with C. T. A. records up to 498 pounds of 
4 cows with C. T. A. records over 500 pounds of fat for the year; 15 
cows with C. T. A. records over 400 pounds of fat for the year. 
highest record herd of this size ever offered at auction in Iowa. 

Our herd of 39 cows, including 21 two-year-old heifers, averaged 10,916 
pounds of milk and 437.4 pounds of fat for 1928. 


Two Fine Heifers, One a Purebred, the Other a Grade, Will Be Given 
Come and Take One Home. 
ORR G. WATSON, Sale Manager 


Col. W. J. Murphy, Mason City, Iowa, and Col. C. A. Julian, Rolfe, Iowa, 
Auctioneers. 


Write for catalog. 


The 


The average test of the 




















corn silage and timothy and medium- 
clover mixed hay. All the cows will be 
fed the same kind of hay and silage, but 
the grain mixtures will be different. 
Twelve cows will be fed a 16 per cent 
protein grain mixture; twelve a 20 per 
cent, and twelve a 24 per cent. Each cow 
will be weighed weekly, and the milk will 
be weighed after each milking. 

The condition of the cows at the begin- 
ning and end of the feeding experiment, 
as determined by three judges, the live 
weight changes in the cows, and the dif- 
ference in the total milk and fat produc- 
tion from each group will determine the 
efficiency of the different rations. Farm- 
ers will be able to tell about the cost of 
production under a given set of condi- 
tions, from this experiment, since every 
item of cost will be known all the way 
thru. ‘ 





ATTRACTION GONE 
He: ‘“Didn’t you say there was some- 
thing you liked about me?” 
She: ‘Yes, but you’ve spent it all.” 








GUERNSEYS 


GUERNSEYS 


Registered and Grade Females 


Accredited Herd. Come ‘and 
see them. 


MIDVALE FARM 


On Routes 3 and 7, MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


All ages. Federal 





Please refer to this paper when writing. 


HOLSTEINS 








= ERAL splendid young Holstein 
Bulls for sale sired by King Pietertje Piebe De 
Kol. He has a record of 1200 ibs. of butterfat on his 
yearly test and his nine nearest dams have a record 
of 1230 Ibs. of butter on their yearly test. He is a 
double Grandson of K.P.O.P. Priced reasonble, from 


DUROC JERSEYS 


FIREFLAME DUROCS 


A few fall and spring boars sired by Fireflame, the 
sire of Fireworks, Firefighter. aud other boars of 
note. Inquiries promp.ly answered. 

AKRLIE PENCE, Sigourney. lowa 


Sired by Golden Gleam and the Snapper. We guar- 
antee satisfaction. Write us your wants. 


McHKEE BROS., Creston, lowa 


Firework 











Known wherever Durocs 
are. If you haven't used 

a Fireworks let your 
mext herd boar be one. Breeding stock for sale 
at all times. 


J. L. Harper and Son, Ames, lowa 


FANGY STILTS, Sire of Sires 


famous for producing Durecs of size, with depth, 
length and bone. Breeding stock for sale. 


MNOTEK BROS., Riverside, iowa 


Nelson’s Durocs 


March bears by Supreme Stilts with plenty of size 
and quality. also fail boars. We ship on approval. 
Farm § miles north of Alta. 

N. K. NELSON, ALTA, IOWA 


DUROCS 


Cheice Duroc Boars of excellent type and feeding 
quality by sons of Fancy Stilts, Lucky Strike and 
om 7 apm Immune. Priced right. Will ship 
c. O. D. 

G. A. SWENSON, 











Dayton, lowa 


WITTER’S DUROCS 


70 head fall and spring boars, big stretchy, heavy 
heavy boned fellows, just what you are looking for. 
Free f ases. Priced right. Farm 2 miles 
north and balf a mile east of town. 

KDWIN HB. WITTER, Storm Lake, Iowa 


DUROCS Fall and Spring Duroc Jersey boars 
sfred by boars of Red Pathieader, 








Long Col. and Wildfire ist breeding. easy 
feeding, early maturing type fail 640-960, 
Spring boars, $30-¢s0. Gilte same price. Weanling 


pigs, pairs or trio not related. 
Lioyd Place, Milford, Iowa. 


PORTER’S DUROCS PLEASE 








8to8 mos. of age. Ed. Rensink, Mesp ia. 


SHEEP 


FOR SALE 


10 high class Ramboulllet yearling rams. 
2 Rambouillet bred ewes. 


Animal Husbandry Dept., lewa State College 
Ames, lowa 


AUCTIONEERS 











March and April farrowed boars by The Zipper, full 
brother to the 1927 @. C. Bobby Stilts. Also gilts 
either bred or open. Will weigh up to 275 Ibs. 

paid and satisfaction guaranteed. W 
SA RTER, 


wr supply your wante with anything in the 
Duroc line. We are pricing fall and spring boars 
for early delivery. Write or visit our herd. 
Sam Hoberts and Sons, Jeffersen, iowa 
UROC BOARS spring farrow, big. stretchy 
fellows, $35 to $40 each. Immune. Write or call. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. H. 8. Fain, Emmetsburg, Ia. 


POLAND CHINAS 

















H.S.and W.B. DUNCAN, Creston. lows. 
We sell ali breeds. Sales made everywhere. Write 
us for dates. Rates satisfactory. 


CHESTER WHITES 


Chester White Boars and Gilts 


A few extra good individuals that we are pricing to 
sell at once. Write us for description and prices. 


McHinley Bres. & Sons, 


25 CHESTER WHITE BOARS 25 
Big, rugged, cholera immune fellows. All out of 
Prise Winning ancestors. The big easy feeding kind. 
We pay the express and ship C. O. D. on approval the 
same as we have for 28 years and no unsatisfied cus- 
tomers. B. M. Boyer & Sons, R. 2, Farmington, Iowa. 


Chester White Boars and Gilts 


Priced tosell. Cholera immune. Good type, big and 














. rugged, straight on feet and legs. Write 


ERVIN FROST, SPIRIT LASE, 1OWA 
HAMPSHIRES 
HAMPSHIRES & F222 5 
older ones. 100 
and Gilts. Will ship C. O. D. 
C. A. PRENTICE, 








Boars and 
red Sows 


Sae City, lowa 





AMS, Purebred Hampsbire boars ready for 
immediate Priced at ; 


$25.00 up. Alse some 
E. R. Hem, Selma, Iowa. 


YORKSHIRES 


ORMSHIRE SWEBRB. Dandy boars and gilts 
$25 to $30 each. Se age. 
William Zahs, Jr,, Riverside, Iowa. 


m2) 
nice fall gilts. 








Rie Poland China Spring Boars 
Sired bySilver King, Redeemer Boy, Slicker and 
King of Diamonds. The boars we offer for sale areout 
of real producing sows, cholera immune. They are 
large; carry good bone, good backs and are well 
marked. Price $35 choice. Pigs and sows bred for Feb. 
arrow, for sale. Elmer G. Olsoa, Radeliffe, lowa, R2. 


POLAND CHINA BOARS 
Husky, good footed, strong backed fellows. Grand- 
sons of Giant Pathfinder or Choice Goods. $40.00 buys 
ag Ib. pig. Two tops at $50. Also a two year 
old herd boar, Giant White Sox, for sale cheap. In- 

ustin, Dumont, ia. 





spection invited. W.S. A 





PRODUCTION BRED POLANDS 
Good feeders, big litters. size for age. Boars. sows 
and pigs shipped everywhere C. O. D. on approval. 
J.J. FELDMAN, Breda, iowa 





SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
SPOTTED POLAND BOARS AND GILTS 
“pervice 


Ready 
quick. 
Priced reasonable. Write for prices er come and 


make your own selections. / 
Wh. O. N@TZ, CRESTON, IOWA 








TAMWORTHS 








Save money; buy now. Ask for booklet on herd. 
J.J3.NBWLIZ, Grimes, leowa 
On Iowa Primary No. 7. 


TAMWORTH BOARS AND GILTS 
R. BR. No. 1, Box 111, Davenport, lewa. 
' Please refer to this paper when writing, 


. 
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pom WORTH boars—winter and spring farrow. 
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in the PIG INCUBATOR you have both a perfect farrowing house in the 
coldest weather and an all year ‘round hog house. \ 
may be raging—with below zero weather, snow and sleet—outside, your 
little pigs and sows will be warm and safe inside the PIG INCUBATOR. 
The automatically regulated brooder stove heats the little pig pens to 70 degrees 
—ideal for the little fellows—they can snuggle up together in their separate pens 


Although a storm 


its warm—away from cold and away from any danger of being laid on. 





9 OTHER REASONS WHY THE 
PIG INCUBATOR HELPS YOU 
DOUBLE YOUR HOG PROFITS! 


(1) 
Each s6w pen has outside door. Sows can 
be put in their own pens without disturb- 
ing others. 
Six Farrowing Houses in One. 


Perfect ventilation through TOP of win- 
dow. There are four windows made of 
cell-o-glass. Plenty of fresh air without 
draft? Rain or snow cannot reach hogs. 
Rain Proof, Snow Proof, Cold Proof, But 
Plenty of Air and Light. 
3 


(3) 
Rests on 4x4-inch skids. Easily moved 
from field to field or farm to farm. Ideal 
for owners or renters. 
Perfects the 7 on System. 


Smoke Stack is built through ventilator. 
Compact! 

: _ ©) 

Top ventilator in roof lets out foul air. 
Sanitary ! 


(6) 
Separate ns with double floor under 
hover for little pigs. Partition keeps out 
sows, eliminating overlaying or trampling. 
Assures Safety for Every Pig. 


Five-sided pen for each sow. No sharp 
corners. Ample room for 700-pound sow. 
M jum er for Comfort. 


Extra heavy partitions, which cannot 
break, even when sows lay against them. 
Partitions can be moved after farrowing, 
so that you then have 

An All Year "Round Hog House. 


House is 6 feet high at eaves and 9 feet 
high in the center. A six-foot man can 
enter and move around freely. He can 
feed into every pen without disturbing 
other sows. 
Convenient te Man as Well as Com- 
fortable for Pigs. 

Small in cost; easy to put up; substantial: 
easily moved; a perfect farrowing house 
and a-modern all year ’round hog house— 
that’s why the “PIG INCUBATOR” is the 
ideal hog and farrowing house for you, too! 





Thus “Pig Incubator” enables you to farrow 
your first litter in February or March. Saves 
up to 100 per cent of your pigs even in be- 
low zero weather. This early farrowing gets 
your hogs to the early fall markets for high- 
est prices. Youcan then get another litterin 
early fall and the “Pig Incubator” will take 
the pigs through the winter for big cheap 
gains. This means that you will get 


16 to 20 Pigs per Year per Sow 


No wonder hog raisers everywhere are de- 
serting old time hog houses for this modern, 
up-to-the-minute perfect farrowing house 
which 
‘round hog house. 


sows. 


Doubles Your Hog Profits 








200 pigs safely farrowed In only two 
PIG INCUBATORS during COLD, WET 
WEATHER! NOT A PIG WAS LOST! 

That was the remarkable expe- 
rience of Mr. J. Stevenson, of 
Cavour, S. D., with the “‘Pig In- 
cubator.” 

“Loss from chilling, tramping 
and overlaying was simply done 
away with, even though I crowd- 
ed two sows and their litters in 
some of the pens. I would rather 
have these ‘PIG INCUBATORS’ 
to farrow pigs in than anything 
else. I know the pigs will be saved 
with a minimum of attention from 
me—even in. coldest weather.” 
That’s what he says about them. 








ten minutes work changes into a year 


“PIG INCUBATOR” Saves the Pigs 
The “PIG INCUBATOR” has six separate pens for 
Each pen connects with six separate little 
pig pens into which only thelittle pigs can go. Cen- 
tral brooder stove with canopy forces heat down 
into these little pens as described above. 


describe ‘it. 


Mail This Coupon Now 





ventilated wi 


windows that let in the “ 
rays of the sun. Foul air is 








kept pure without draft. 


Perfects the ; a 
: Don’t delay in investiga- 
McLean System Special Notice ! ting this money mak. 
Mounted on heavy, weather proof- The ECONOMY HOUSING CO er. A two-cent 
ed skids, easily moved; best for of Onawa, la., isthe only Com- stamp is all it will 
owners or renters. Sanitary. Well pany in i cost you. Fillin 
. te make and sell the six sow 


cea~ and mail this 


th roof ventilator / 
and top ventilating cell-o-glass eT ees teas ead coupon 


drawn out through the roof inated sod we rout 


ventilator and pure air let in ORIGINAL PIG INCUBATOR 
above the windows. Aijir is a 


now. 








comes fully equipped with stove that burns coal, 
wood or cobs. You get all these profit making 
features built right in; absolutely nothing else 
to buy. And the price is actually less than 
the materials alone would cost you! We 
make you such a low price because of 
our large buying and manufacturing 
facilities. Every house is fully guar- 
anteed to be made just as we 


Heaviest Construction, Easy to Put Up 


The entire house is constructed 
of No. | west coast fir dimension 
lumber that makes it a real hog 
house. Will last for years of 
heaviest use. Entire outside of 
house is painted. Roof is cover- 
ed with three-ply asphalt satura- 
ted patented roofing. All joints 
and edges are covered with gal- 
vanized metal roof and. eaves 
strips, Wind cannot loosen of 
tear it. House comes in sections; 
two men can put up in halffa day. 


Costs Less Than You 


Can Build It 
The PIG INCUBATOR 
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